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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE death of Lord Balfour at the age of eighty- 
] two takes from us the last of the great Victorian 
statesmen. He entered Parliament fifty-six years 
ago, and his career covered a span of experience and 
achievement which in extent and variety can only be 
compared with Mr. Gladstone’s. His political develop- 
ment was extraordinary in its character. The young 
Balfour who first came into prominence as a vitriolic 
free-lance on the Tory benches, distinguished by the 
violence of his onslaught on Gladstone in the Irish 
controversy, ended his life as an Elder statesman, 
detached from party strife—a man whose broad and 
generous view of world politics was embodied in inter- 
national treaties. Throughout all his phases, as philo- 
sopher, as party politician, as a great gentleman of an 
eighteenth-century distinction, Balfour was always 
interesting. It is doubtful whether his distaste for the 
rough-and-tumble of party politics was as genuine as 
was commonly supposed. Under his exterior of dilet- 
tantism, Balfour did everything thoroughly, not except- 
ing the scarification of his opponents. But it cannot 
be doubted that he was glad in his mellow years to 
escape from the party atmosphere into a calmer and 
loftier sphere of action, in which his unrivalled experi- 
ence of men and movements, the broad sweep of his 
thought, and his generous impulses found their full 
expression in the pacification of the war-torn world. 
* * * 
The way has been cleared for the passage of the 
Coal Mines Bill through the Committee stage in the 
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House of Commons by the decision of the Liberal Party 
to abstain from voting on the minimum prices amend- 
ment. We regard this as a wise and statesmanlike 
decision, and we much hope that a similar restraint will 
be exercised on the Report and Third Reading. An 
attempt is being made by the Labour Party and the 
Tories to convict the Liberals of vacillation because 
they are not willing to kill the Coal Bill or imperil the 
Government, though they voted against the export 
subsidy. This is to confuse, perhaps deliberately, two 
very different attitudes. The vote given by the Liberal 
Party last week had the effect of eliminating a highly 
objectionable provision from the Bill, and that was all. 
The Bill, thus improved, goes on its way through the 
House, and the Government, none the worse for a 
reminder that it is not omnipotent, continues to func- 
tion as before. To eliminate the minimum prices 
provision would, however, destroy the Bill, and make 
it very difficult for the Government to remain in office. 
That is a step which should certainly not be taken unless 
the measure as a whole is regarded as radically vicious. 


* * * 


Opinions differ, no doubt, in the Liberal Party, as 
they do among the coalowners and elsewhere, as to the 
precise merits and demerits of the Coal Mines Bill. 
This much may, however, be said. As practical poli- 
ticians, Members of Parliament should recognize that 
the Government and its supporters, together with some 
Liberal members, are heavily pledged to a reduction 
of hours in the coal mines. If that pledge is to be 
fulfilled without a serious reduction in wages or another 
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great upheaval in the industry, the co-operation of the 
more progressive owners must be obtained. Broadly 
speaking, the Coal Mines Bill embodies the ideas of 
these owners, and, while it has clearly been the duty 
of the Liberal Party to improve the Bill so far as 
possible without destroying its essential principle, they 
certainly ought not to kill it without carefully weigh- 
ing the consequences. In our judgment, the dropping 
of the Bill would have deplorable reactions in the coal 
industry, and would so weaken the Government as to 
make an early General Election inevitable. We there- 
fore hope, as we have said, that no attempt will be 
made to secure an adverse vote on Report or Third 
Reading. 
€ ® * 

Owing to the necessity for M. Tardieu’s presence 
in Paris, the chief work of the Naval Conference is now 
being carried on by conversations between the heads of 
delegations, during the French Premier’s week-end 
visits to England. In the interval, the delegates are 
engaged in the unhappy task of endeavouring to frame 
a set of figures acceptable to all parties in view of the 
deadlock created by the French demands, the Italian 
claim to de jure parity with France, and the breakdown 
of the proposal for a Consultative Pact. We discuss, in 
our leader columns, the nature of this deadlock and the 
possibility of breaking it. Meanwhile, Mr. Matsudaira 
is credibly reported to have negotiated, in Washington, 
a provisional settlement of the differences between 
Japan and the United States. By this agreement, the 
United States, while retaining the right to build 18 
cruisers of the 10,000-ton class, would undertake to 
build only 15 by 1935, allowing Japan to complete 
8 similar ships and to retain the 4 “* Furutakas ”’ (8-in. 
gun cruisers of 7,100 tons). This would give Japan a 
70 per cent. tonnage ratio in heavy cruisers until the 
next Conference, when it is hoped that five years of 
tranquillity will have produced an increased sense of 
confidence. The Japanese ratio in light cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines would be increased ; both 
countries making a substantial cut in submarine 
tonnage. 

* * . 

This agreement has been fiercely denounced by the 
Japanese Admiralty, on the ground that it would not 
prevent the United States from laying down the three 
additional big cruisers at such a date that they could 
be completed during or soon after 1936. A very 
delicate position is thus created. The Chief of the 
Japanese Naval Staff holds a very different constitu- 
tional position from that of a British First Sea Lord. 
The Japanese Cabinet’s decisions are subject to revision 
on internal questions by the Council of Elder States- 
men, and on matters of defence and foreign policy by 
an Advisory Council of which the Chiefs of the General 
Staff are members. If this body should adopt the 
Admiralty point of view the agreement would appear 
to be in grave danger, although the final decision will 
have to be taken at a joint meeting of the Cabinet 
and the Supreme Military Council, under the Presidency 
of the Emperor. It may be hoped that the Council will 
consider carefully whether Japan’s position under the 
agreement would not be far stronger than anything 
that could be obtained in unrestricted competition with 
the United States. 

* * * 

The debate on the Navy Estimates was inevitably 
robbed of any dramatic interest by the desire of the 
House not to embarrass the Government at the Con- 
ference table. Mr. Churchill, the chief spokesman for 
the Opposition, was obviously ill at ease under the 
restrictions imposed upon him. His chief point, in an 
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ineffective speech, was a complaint that the Govern- 
ment had reduced their building programme in advance 
of the Conference, instead of laying down ships as bar- 
gaining counters. The only real failures to respond to 
Mr. Alexander’s appeal for restraint came from the 
Labour benches. Commander Kenworthy distinguished 
himself by an irresponsible speech, refusing to contem- 
plate anything but failure from the Conference, and 
accusing the First Lord of ** sitting in a corner bluffing 
with the representatives of the other Powers.’’ On the 
following day, the Air Estimates produced a much more 
interesting discussion, but one that centred mainly 
round such well-worn themes as the desirability of a 
Ministry of Defence and the merits and defects of 
lighter-than-air craft. Sir Samuel Hoare again pleaded 
earnestly for limitation of air armaments on the basis 
of parity between Great Britain, France, and Italy; 
but the most striking feature of the debate was the 
widely expressed anxiety lest civil aviation should be 
handicapped by subordination to military require- 


ments. 
_ * * 


There was a curious passage in Mr. Churchill’s 
speech at Wanstead on Tuesday in which he said he 
had hoped that the new Economic Advisory Council 
would make a fresh and authoritative contribution to 
our national policy, but it had apparently been warned 
off the really important controversial ground, and 
appeared to be steadily petering out. It is a pity Mr. 
Churchill has been disappointed, but what did he ex- 
pect? It would almost seem as though he was counting 
upon the Economic Advisory Council coming out after 
its first meeting with a flaming manifesto to the world 
on Empire Free Trade. The function of the Council is, 
of course, to advise the Cabinet, and there is reason 
to believe that, far from petering out, it has been 
very fully employed in the short interval since it was 
created. In our judgment, moreover, the staff of the 
Council is potentially of greater importance than the 
Council itself. We see in it the nucleus of an Economic 
General Staff, and look to it to supply coherence, fore- 
sight, and a measure of continuity to the national 
economic policy. Such a development must neces- 
sarily take some time. Mr. Churchill is, as usual, too 
impatient. 

* « * 

We should not ourselves have accused Mr. 
Churchill of lacking zeal for the new Conservative 
policy of a referendum on food taxes, but the comment 
of the Eventne Stanparp on his Wanstead speech is 
extremely significant. Mr. Churchill claimed that “* any 
Conservative candidate is entitled to say to his con- 
stituents, no food taxes unless you vote for them 
yourselves.”’ 

‘‘ This statement,’’ says the EVENING STANDARD, “ will 
not carry Mr. Churchill very far. At once the voters 
will ask him: ‘ Do you advise us to vote for the taxation 
of foreign foodstuffs?’ Moreover, this attempt to evade 
the real issue will fail for another reason. The voter 
who is against the tax on foreign foodstuffs will say: ‘A 
Conservative victory at the General Election will be 
followed immediately by a Referendum on the foreign 
food tax issue. If the Conservatives are successful at 
this General Election they are also likely to carry the 
Referendum. Therefore I cannot risk voting for them at 
the General Election.’ The issue cannot be burked.”’ 

If his new allies continue this uncomfortable frankness, 
Mr. Baldwin may soon regret his bargain. 
* * * 


Last week there were two important conferences in 
relation to the raising of the school age. Both revealed 
that the reluctance of the Government to proceed im- 
mediately with this measure is not altogether due to 
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the embarrassments of the Parliamentary time-table. 
On Friday, the National Association of Education 
Authorities met in London; it was a conference of three 
executive officers from the education committees of 
each local authority. The debate took an unexpectedly 
dramatic turn. A resolution urging the Government to 
pass the School Attendance Bill through all its stages 
** immediately,’ was amended by the Conference (by 
202 votes to 201) to ‘* by 1933 ’—two years after the 
date aimed at by Sir Charles Trevelyan. This decision, 
which apparently took the platform by surprise, was 
modified by an ingenious amendment from. the 
body of the hall, changing 1983 to 1932 (carried this 
time by 241 to 185). The Conference then refrained 
from discussing in detail either building grants or main- 
tenance grants; but it passed, almost unanimously and 
without debate, a resolution calling upon the Ex- 
chequer to bear the full burden of the cost of main- 
tenance grants under the new Bill. 
* * * 

At Nottingham the Free Church Council met. 
Proposals with respect to building grants were put 
before the Council on behalf of its Executive by Dr. 
Scott Lidgett. These are obviously designed to pro- 
mote an arrangement between the Established Church 
and the Free Church Council, which will extend a 
limited amount of dual control over new, grant-aided, 
post-primary, non-provided schools, but exclude the 
Roman Catholic Church from a share in the extension 
of the grant. The proposal that would exclude the 
Roman Catholic Church is that in cases where new 
building grants are given to non-provided schools the 
syllabus of religious instruction shall be an agreed one 
between the Free Churches and the Church of England. 
If such a proposal were put before Parliament, Roman 
Catholic influence would undoubtedly muster a great 
many champions from all parties who are bound by 
election promises to secure “fair treatment” to 
Roman Catholic schools. Moreover, the concession 
which Dr. Scott Lidgett seems anxious to obtain from 
the Established Church—that where building grants are 
extended to non-provided schools the appointment of 
the teachers and of the head teachers shall be in the 
hands of the local authorities—is not likely to prove 
acceptable to the Established Church. 

* * * 

A desire to save the Tariff Truce Conference from 
utter failure alone explains the favourable reception 
given to the French proposal by countries such as 
Britain, Holland, and Denmark. Perhaps, despite its 
inadequacy, they are justified in feeling that it is better 
than nothing. It has the one merit of lengthening the 
procedure required for tariff increases or the introduc- 
tion of new protective duties, though it does nothing 
to prevent them. But even this advantage is by no 
means secure. As in the case of the Tariff Truce itself, 
there is always the danger that countries will demand 
so many exceptions that the effectiveness of the agree- 
ment will gradually be whittled away to nothing. Mr. 
Graham was right in calling attention to this danger, 
and in urging the members of the Conference to cut 
down their demands to the absolute minimum. At the 
time of writing, Austria and Czechoslovakia both de- 
mand the right to denounce commercial treaties con- 
cluded with Hungary as a prelude to an increase in 
duties on agricultural products. Hungary threatens to 
retaliate by raising duties on manufactured goods. 
Even if negotiations between the three countries result, 
as is expected, in a compromise that will enable them 
to join the other members of the Conference in signing 
the final agreement, it can only be by a further weaken- 
ing of the French proposal. 
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The German Reichstag has finally approved the 
Bills giving effect to the Young Plan; all of them, with 
the exception of that confirming the Polish settlement, 
being carried by substantial majorities. The main Bill, 
embodying The Hague Agreement, passed by 270 votes 
to 192. The Opposition then moved to postpone the 
promulgation of the Bills, and obtained 178 votes to 
289—more than the one-third necessary, under the Con- 
stitution, to compel a Referendum. This was countered 
by a Government resolution, carried by 283 votes to 
174, ** declaring the measures urgent.’’ The issue now 
lay with the President, who has the option, in such cir- 
cumstances, to disregard the vote for postponement. 
As might be expected, President Hindenburg signed the 
Bills within twenty-four hours, and made an admirable 
and manly declaration to the ‘** hundreds of associa- 
tions and individuals ’’ who had petitioned him not to 
sign. After thanking them for advice, which he most 
courteously described as ‘* well-meaning,’’ the old 
Field-Marshal intimated that if he acted on it, he would 
cause an ‘incalculable economic crisis,’”’ give the 
country a set-back from which it might never recover, 
and leave the Rhinelanders helpless. 

* * * 


When the Marquis de Estella resigned the dictator- 
ship it was generally known that he was in bad health; 
but few persons can have guessed that his end was so 
near. He died of heart failure in a Paris hotel on Sun- 
day, March 16th. There is no need to repeat what has 
already been said in these columns about his admirable 
qualities. It is, however, to be fegretted that he 
should have died at a moment when those qualities 
might have been put to better use than they had ever 
been during his seven years of Government. There 
seems little doubt that General Berenguer is hesitating 
to restore normal conditions because he fears an out- 
burst against the Monarchy, which might throw the 
whole country into confusion. If matters do come to a 
crisis, King Alfonso and his Ministers will certainly 
regret that the Marquis de Estella is no longer with 
them, for the Dictator did not lose all his popularity 
when he resigned, and with all his limitations he was 
widely trusted and esteemed in Spain. It was not 
wholly his fault that he had failed in his efforts to 
restore normality, and even Spaniards who disapproved 
of his dictatorship will remember with gratitude his 
liquidation of the Morcecan imbroglio. 

* * * 


An important event of the week is the publication 
of the new Daity HERALD, which is owned jointly by 
Messrs. Odhams and the Trades Union Congress. The 
policy of the paper will, we are told, continue to be 
controlled by the T.U.C., while Messrs. Odhams will 
be responsible for its production. This seems a reason- 
able compromise with a capitalist world, and it is cer- 
tainly desirable that the great body of Labour voters 
should have a daily newspaper of an efficient modern 
type. It is already clear that the joint proprietors are 
not going to be content with half measures. This 
week’s issues contain all the ‘*‘ features ’? which Lord 
Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook have accustomed us 
to in the penny newspaper. There are a series of 
articles on foreign policy by Mr. H. G. Wells, a serial 
story by Mr. Edgar Wallace, a free insurance scheme, 
and many pictures. We wish the paper all success 
in its new guise, but it may be doubted whether it will 
have much influence on the casting of votes at a General 
Election. The rise of the Labour Party without the 
aid of any effective voice in journalism should warn its 
members against the error of placing undue faith in 
their new organ as a weapon of propaganda. 
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A LEAD TO THE CONFERENCE 


HE conversations at Chequers have lifted the 

Naval Conference, for the moment, out of the 

slough of despond into which it had fallen; the 
exigencies of French domestic politics have again im- 
posed a suspension of its major activities. Whether 
the respite will give the Conference a new lease of life, 
or merely prolong its death-agonies, will turn, in all 
probability, upon the results of M. Tardieu’s next week- 
end visit to London. 

To say this, implies that the issues of success or 
failure lie in the hands of the statesmen. That is no 
more than a fact, and a fact that cannot be too clearly 
recognized. To blame the experts for the deadlock 
that has arisen is to obscure the real gravity of the 
problem. The experts have tackled with skill, good 
faith, and a large measure of success, the technical 
questions submitted to them. They can, of themselves, 
do no more. When it comes to putting forward the 
actual demands of each delegation, the experts can 
only translate into terms of tonnage and guns the 
policies of their Governments, and those policies them- 
selves reflect, with very fair accuracy, the general level 
of public opinion in the countries concerned. 

There are two main stumbling blocks—the demand 
of Italy for parity with France, and the demand of 
France for material guarantees. If these were cleared 
away, it is practically certain that none of the minor 
problems, of which so much has been heard, would 
prove insoluble. 

The first of these questions is a dispute about 
words. No one believes that Italy proposes, in fact, 
to build up to the level of France; but the Italian 
edelegation, supported by the fanatical devotion of the 
Fascists to prestige, refuses even to discuss the details 
of an agreed five-years’ programme, until Italy’s de 
jure right to parity shall have been formally admitted. 
The French, also thinking in terms of prestige, but 
basing their argument on some vague nightmare of a 
German-Italian alliance, are ready to wreck the whole 
Conference rather than admit the right of Italy to build 
ships which there is not the smallest probability of her 
building. If the two Governments cannot, between 
them, devise some face-saving formula to replace this 
unhappy shibboleth, shall have witnessed the 
entire bankruptcy of Continental statesmanship. 

The French demand for guarantees is a graver 
matter, for it goes to the root of the whole disarma- 
ment problem. Unless the Great Powers are prepared 
to admit that the Peace Pact, the Covenant, and the 
International Court, have diminished the likelihood of 

war to a degree justifying the acceptance of strategical 
risks, there is no hope of serious reduction in arma- 
ments. The British Government have acted on this 
belief, and have reduced substantially their standard 
of naval defence, with the hope, as they have explicitly 
declared, that the growing sense of security, given by 
the new turn in international relations, will justify 
further reductions in the near future. The United 
States has replied by making substantial concessions. 
Japan has made concessions. France, reviewing the 
situation in the light of the Peace Pact, the Covenant, 
the International Court, and the special protection 


we 
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given her by the Locarno treaties, demands am increase 
in both actual and relative strength. Claiming, as 
always, to be treated on a different footing from all 
other Powers, she will abate her demands only in return 
for definite guarantees of armed assistance. The United 
States will give no such guarantee. British opinion 
would certainly tolerate no addition to our Locarno 
commitments. 

High statesmanship alone can avert a breakdown 
of the Conference, or at best a miserably attenuated 
success, and the world will look for a lead to Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, who has spent himself untiringly 
to keep the Conference alive. We believe the line he 
should take to be clear. For reasons which have been 
fully stated in a previous issue, we believe a Consulta- 
tive Pact on the Pacific model to be the logical com- 
plement of the Peace Pact and a Disarmament Conven- 
tion, and a natural step in the evolution of world order. 
It is said that the idea of such a Pact has been rejected 
by both the American and the British delegations. 
Reading between the lines, it seems clear that this 
rejection was due to a belief based on the conversations 
with M. Tardieu, that the French would regard any 
reduction of armaments, consequent on acceptance of 
the Pact, as giving them a moral right to military sup- 
port, in the same way as the Anglo-French conversa- 
tions before the late war. 

To reject the proposal finally, on these grounds, is 
a counsel of despair. The suggestion is that the Five 
Powers should bind themselves, in the event of war 
being threatened, to consult together as to how it may 
be prevented. It is open to each Power to guard itself 
in the most explicit terms against any promise of 
armed assistance, open or implied. That would hardly 
weaken its effect if each Power undertook definitely 
that, if war broke out, it would refrain from pressing 
its rights as a neutral to trade with any Power which 
it considered, in its own sole discretion, to have broken 
the Peace Pact. Even guarded by such provisos, a 
pact of this nature, to which the United States was a 
party, would constitute a deterrent to aggression that 
would leave small loophole for war. 

We would urge Mr. MacDonald to make this pro- 
posal, and to use all his powers of persuasion to con- 
vince the American Government that, far from 
entangling the United States in European affairs, it is 
the one way of eliminating the risk of a European war 
into which the United States might be dragged for the 
protection of purely American interests, just as she 
was dragged into war in 1917. Let him point out also 
to the French Government that the security so given 
against the contingency of war would give France a far 
larger measure of protection than armament competi- 
tion can give her. 

It is said, and it is true, that Governments cannot 
act far in advance of public opinion; but they can 
crystallize and direct that opinion. Proposals on these 
lines would bring Mr. MacDonald the support of all 
Liberals and of very many Conservatives. Large sec- 
tions of the American public have shown themselves to 
be—as we believe President Hoover is himself—ready 
for an advance beyond the old formule of isolation. 
Even in France, M. Blum’s recent attack on the atti- 
tude of the French delegation has shown that there is 
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uneasiness in the country, if not in the Chamber. 
Against the traditional anxiety of France for security 
must be set the traditional French fear of isolation. A 
Four-Power Agreement, omitting France, would not 
increase M. Tardieu’s popularity. And if France con- 
tinues to block the way te disarmament, there will be 
little enthusiasm in this country for a renewal of the 
Locarno Treaties when the time arrives. 

We suggest that the time has come to remove the 
suspicions which surround the Conference by a little 
plain speaking. We want to know definitely how far 
the British Empire, the United States, and Japan, are 
prepared to go in reduction of capital ships. We want 
to know what cuts in destroyers can be offered in re- 
turn for a given reduction in submarine flotillas. But, 
above all, we shall look to Chequers for some sign that 
Mr. MacDonald’s efforts are directed to the cure of the 
disease as well as of the symptoms; that he is striving 
not merely for a set of figures that will enable agree- 
ment to be reported, but for the removal of that fear 
of war which is the mother of armaments, and of war 
itself. 


THE SCHACHT AFFAIR 


BERLIN, Marcu 11TH. 
R. SCHACHT’S public actions seem calculated to 
cause the maximum of embarrassment to the politi- 
cians, for whom he has a distrust and contempt not 
uncommon among Continental central bankers. His sudden 
resignation last week from the Presidency of the Reichs- 
bank differs, in all probability, in its political consequences 
from his celebrated memorandum on the Young Plan, only 
in degree. The latter document coupled criticism of the 
German Government for accepting The Hague modifica- 
tions and the unsettled details of the Young Plan in a sense 
unfavourably to Germany, with an attack on the finances 
of the Socialist Minister, Dr. Hilferding, which brought 
about his resignation. This memorandum was given out 
to the Press (according to the Government, quite unex- 
pectedly : according to Dr. Schacht, after he had declared 
that he would make it public) almost on the eve of the 
Hugenburg plebiscite on the Young Plan, the so-called 
** Bill Against the Enslavement of the German People.” 
That the plebiscite was a complete failure showed how 
little real backing Herr Hugenburg and his colleagues had 
from the German people, in spite of the circulation of his 
newspapers, but fears were seriously entertained that Dr. 
Schacht’s belief in the impossibility of the amended Young 
Plan’s burdens for Germany would give a cloak of authority 
to the fantastic ideas contained in that project, and it 
undoubtedly made the Government very nervous as to 
the outcome of the vote. His resignation from the Reichs- 
bank has come at a time of latent if not actual Government 
crisis, when, in fact, the coalition is, on a financial issue, 
undergoing the most difficult period of internal dissension 
it has so far experienced. The difficulties lie with the 
People’s Party—the party warmest in its admiration for 
Dr. Schacht—which, rather than permit any increase in 
direct taxation to cover the heavy deficit in the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund, is pushing matters to the edge of a 
break-up of the coalition. Dr. Schacht’s resignation at 
the present time can hardly contribute to a compromise 
on the part of the People’s Party with the other members 
of the Government. 
It is true that even if a solution is found, owing to 
the parties’ apprehensions as to the result of a general 
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election at the moment, and the difficulty of forming an 
alternate Government in any case, the life of the present 
coalition cannot be expected to be indefinite, and prob- 
ably it will be short. Germany appears to be beginning 
a new chapter in her post-war political history. With the 
death of the late Dr. Stresemann, who completed the fulfil- 
ment and reconciliation begun by Erzberger and Rathenau, 
and with the virtual acceptance of the Young Plan, an 
epoch has passed, and the causes which held together the 
coalitions of the past six or seven years have gone, or are 
ceasing to exist. Foreign policy is, in fact, ceasing to 
dominate domestic affairs. Finance is the present keynote. 
Dr. Schacht declares that he is retiring into his country 
estate, but it is by no means certain that his retirement 
will be a long one. He is the hero of the moderate Con- 
servative parties, and of the People’s Party in particular. 
He is generally credited with political ambitions, and it is 
hardly likely that a prominent place cannot be found for 
him in the political field if and when he chooses to take it. 
His weakness is that as a politician he is really untried, 
unless his overthrow of the Socialist Minister of Finance 
by means of the memorandum be regarded as a purely 
political feat. But this is in any case quite a different thing 
from proving a success in the Reichstag. Nevertheless, he 
might become Finance Minister in a future coalition of 
purely bourgeois parties, for, of course, the Socialists could 
not accept him. If his prestige with the Right, and to 
some extent with the moderate parties, lasts, he might even 
become a candidate for the Presidency of the Republic 
when General Hindenburg’s period of office expires. This 
is commonly said in Germany to be the real object of his 
political ambitions. But the office of President of the 
Republic gives little scope for finance, and his prestige 
would have to grow considerably to get him there. 
Since the publication of the Schacht memorandum, 
with its very striking sequels, an excited controversy has 
raged around the personality of the Reichsbank President. 
Stripped of personalities, it is at bottom the old one of 
reconciling the political sovereignty of an elected Govern- 
ment with the independence of the central bank; a problem 
of the greatest moment in a country with the recent cur- 
rency history of Germany and with the reparation obliga- 
tions it has to perform. In regard to the conditions affect- 
ing the appointment and tenure of office of the Reichsbank 
President the new proposed Reichsbank statute differs 
very slightly from the previous one, which came with the 
Dawes Plan. In this controversy it is not, of course, Dr. 
Schacht’s financial abilities that are called into question, 
but his incursions into politics in opposition to the 
Government. Not even the Socialists, who are strongest 
in their claims for bringing the Reichsbank under greater 
control of the Government, desire that the latter should 
be given powers which could permit it to embark upon a 
policy of inflation at witl, or otherwise endanger the cur- 
rency. Such ideas would be absurd in any case, since the 
Reichsbank statute, with its ‘‘ 100 per cent.’? guarantee 
against inflationist practices by Governments, as it was 
called the other day by a high financial authority, was 
part of the Dawes Plan and is now part of the Young Plan, 
and, as such, enjoys the inviolability of international 
treaties. What the Socialists and the critics of the Reichs- 
bank’s President’s powers desire is that the Government 
should have the right to dismiss this officer if he should 
enter into everyday politics instead of confining himself 
to finance. There is a great deal to be said for this demand, 
though it is not entirely free from risk. When it is remem- 
bered that the stability of Germany’s currency is guaran- 
teed by the juridical force of the Young Plan, the demand 
that the Reichsbank President should be dismissible by the 
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Government, if he steps beyond the bounds of his financial 
duties, becomes no more than a request for the assurance 
that the sovereign political body should be, as it were, 
master in its own house. The doctrine that the central 
bank is subordinate to the Government is accepted in 
England, and this, in practice, is of far deeper implication 
than in Germany, where any interference with legal 
guarantee for the Reichsbank note reserve, or the legal 
maximum fixed for the amount of credit it must afford the 
Government in any given year, would be tantamount to a 
breach of the agreements with the creditor Powers. Cer- 
tainly the political activities of Dr. Schacht—the claim for 
German colonies that he raised on his own initiative at 
the Young Plan experts’ conference in Paris; the November 
memorandum; his threat at the second Hague conference 
not to allow the Reichsbank to participate in the Inter- 
national Bank; and finally, though the degree to which 
this is aimed at the Government is not so certain, his 
unalterable objections to the appointment of a French 
manager of the International Bank, which in addition to 
his objections to the amended Young Plan, are given as 
the reason for his resignation from his post—are a potent 
illustration of the dangers risked by a politically sovereign 
body at the hands of a powerful but irresponsible opponent, 
if not a conclusive argument that such an irresponsible 
but powerful position is incompatible with the domestic 
sovereignty of the State. 

Dr. Schacht’s successor at the Reichsbank is almost 
certain to be Dr. Hans Luther. Though the controversy 
about the powers of the Reichsbank President may be 
shelved by the new appointment, it may not be shelved 
indefinitely, for Dr. Luther is, oddly enough, a politician. 
He is a former German Minister of Finance. Dr. Luther 
has always laid claims to being above party. He is a highly 
skilful politician and not, like Dr. Schacht, an amateur. 
It is true that Dr. Schacht’s powers were exceptional in the 
sense that political conditions dominated by reparations 
are not likely to be repeated in the term of office of any of 
his successors. But the problem itself remains and is not 
solved by the new appointment. 

C. H. Lampert. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 


HERE is something romantic in the idea of a tunnel 

under the Straits of Dover which appeals to men’s 

minds like a search for buried treasure or the trans- 
mutation of metals, and the idea has been played with at 
intervals ever since the year 1800. The Report* which 
has just been published brings it nearer to practical] politics 
than it has ever been before. It is not an enthusiastic or 
a conclusive Report, but it grapples realistically with the 
details of the proposal, and it ends with a mild bene- 
diction : 

‘We believe that, although some interests would 
probably be adversely affected, the construction of a 
Channel Tunnel, by creating new traffic and thus increas- 
ing trade, would be of economic advantage to this 
country.” 

The substance of the Report would not indeed incline 
us to invest money in the project. The risks of failure 
seem by no means negligible, and the chances of profit 
for the promoters appear to be problematical. Such 
economic advantage as might accrue from the successful 
construction of a tunnel would necessarily be diffused and 
difficult to translate into dividends for the shareholders. 
It might be thought therefore that the Committee’s investi- 
gations and conclusions would have a discouraging effect 
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upon those who have hitherto been anxious to put their 
money into a hole under the Channel. Here, however, the 
glamour of the adventure comes in, and we should not, in 
fact, be surprised if a large number of ready investors were 
to appear. 

The strange thing is that there should be any opposi- 
tion, beyond that of the vested interests immediately 
affected, to allowing other people to embark upon the 
experiment. The military objections are so vague that no 
one has yet succeeded in formulating them, and they seem 
now to have been abandoned by the opponents of the 
scheme, who have fallen back upon an equally vague con- 
servatism. The Times, for instance, has seldom been so 
hard pressed for arguments with which to oppose a sug- 
gested enterprise :— 

‘““A strong instinct, which is certainly something 
more powerful and more rational than a prejudice, has,”’ 
we are told, ‘“‘ always kept [the British Islanders] reluc- 
tant to abandon their traditional insularity. Based in 
the past on a vague fear that a tunnel would make 
invasion simpler, it has not been diminished to any 
serious extent by the close friendship which has grown 
up in recent years with our nearest Continental neigh- 
bours or by the comfortable conviction that war in 
Western Europe can henceforth be ruled out of our 
calculations.” 

For our part, we distrust instincts which do not diminish 
when the fears upon which they are based are removed. 
They seem uncommonly like prejudices. But the Times 
proceeds :— 

‘On the contrary, the general dislike of the project 
seems only to have increased with the years, and the 
grounds for it are becoming more clearly defined. If 
war has become an anachronism, so, it is felt, has the 
tunnel, and to a far more demonstrable degree. . . . To 
most of us—leaving every other consideration out of 
account—it has come to seem incredible that at this time 
of day we should fall back upon the _—" expedient 
of digging expensive holes in the ground. *i 
With great respect to the Times and its patina, it 

seems almost incredible to us that anyone should fall back 
on this argument at a time when tube railways are so 
prominent a feature of our daily lives. For the rest, the 
case against the Tunnel appears to depend upon Protec- 
tionist fallacies. If we increase the means of transport, 
foreign competition will increase, and British agriculture 
will suffer. Here, apart from the genera] Free Trade 
answer, the Committee hold out hope that as, on the 
Channel routes, imports largely exceed exports, this might 
prompt the companies operating the Tunnel to offer 
specially attractive rates to exporters, more particularly as 
they would otherwise have to return trucks empty to the 
Continent. However that may be, it is pushing the Pro- 
tectionist idea very far to suggest that we should prevent 
our fellow-citizens from taking steps to increase the effici- 
ency of transport facilities. 

Unless the opponents of the Tunnel, military or civil, 
can advance arguments of a more convincing character than 
those which they have so far revealed, the Government 
should, in our judgment, adopt a benevolent attitude to- 
wards its promoters. The world owes much to those who 
have taken up and carried out the bold ideas to which 
conservative instincts have been opposed, and it is charac- 
teristic of the conservative that he accepts with pride the 
results achieved by his more adventurous predecessors. It 
is in the nature of things also that the material rewards 
seldom fall in any great measure to the pioneer. There is 
all the more reason therefore why he should be given help 
and encouragement. In this case, it would not be un- 
reasonable for the State to make a grant towards the con- 
struction of a pilot tunnel as a piece of research which, the 
Committee tell us, is a necessary preliminary to any 
economic exploitation of the Channel Tunnel project. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


HIS week we have had plenty of excitement, what 

with Coal Amendments, a full-dress Vote of Censure, 

and a short, sharp run after a carted stag. Clem 
Davies, who has played a most distinguished part in our 
recent debates, started the thrills with a proposal to pre- 
vent the quota from restricting the sale of coal overseas. 
He was supported by one of those masterly exhibitions of 
logical reasoning with which Mr, Runciman from time to 
time delights his party, and shows the House what a 
doughty warrior Achilles can be when he forgets his 
grievances against Agamemnon. The division, however, 
gave the Government a fairly comfortable majority, due 
largely to the fact that it was taken about half an hour 
before Tory mobilization was complete. 

* * * 


Then Colonel Lane Fox moved his amendment to cut 
out the paragraph permitting general levies in favour of 
particular classes of coal. While he was speaking, his 
supporters continued to come in, and it was obvious that 
the division would be a close one. Frank Owen carried 
on the debate with a vigour worthy of the occasion and of 
his growing reputation, and Major Nathan showed the 
Government that they had no support to expect from him 
on this occasion. The most powerful attack came, as was 
right and proper, from Sir Herbert Samuel, but there must 
have been a special sting in Mr. Mander’s contribution. 
History records that, when King Henry II. read the name 
of Prince John on the list of rebels, he turned his face to 
the wall. Mr. Mander must have drawn from the phleg- 
matic Graham at least a ‘* Hoots,’? or whatever is the 
correct Scottish translation of ‘*‘ Et tu, Brute.’’ 

* a * 


When the paper was handed to the Chief Opposition 
Whip, and again when the figures were announced leaving 
the Government in a minority of eight, Tories cheered and 
waved Order Papers in frantic glee, and Socialists 
responded with a counter-demonstration to show that they 
were not down-hearted. The Liberal Party sat in silence, 
true to the policy laid down for them by their Leader. 
We are an independent party, and the defeat of the 
Government is not for us an end in itself, or an occasion 
for rejoicing. We prefer to assist in carrying on the King’s 
Government with as little friction as possible. But the 
duty remains upon us to negative what is obviously con- 
trary to the national interest, and this division meant to 
us merely the deletion of one of the most obnoxious clauses 
in a bad Bill. 

* * * 

Then, as the tumult and the shouting died, Fate inter- 
vened to prick the Balloon of Drama with the Pin of Anti- 
Climax. After Mr. Baldwin had bluntly inquired whether 
the Government proposed to drop the Bill, and the Prime 
Minister had repudiated the suggestion with an air of 
shocked surprise suitable to a maiden lady offended by an 
improper story, the next move lay with the Deputy Chair- 
man. And Mr, Dunnico could only call on the name of the 
mover of the next amendment, which happened to be 
‘* Mr. Smithers.’? Why exactly the name of the Member 
for Chislehurst struck the Committee as so exquisitely 
humorous on this occasion it would be hard to explain, but 
the fact remains that the gravity and tension of the 
situation were shattered to a thousand smithereens, 
and members poured from the Chamber murmuring 
** Smithers ”? like a soothing spell. 

* * = 


The debate on Wednesday’s supplementary estimates 
suffered from an inevitable reaction, but provided one tense 
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moment when Mr. Arthur Michael Samuel expressed a 
desire to hang himself from the upper gallery rail. As this 
interesting experiment was not actually vetoed from the 
Chair, it may perhaps be proceeded with on some future 
occasion when there is a better House for it. 


* * * 


Thursday’s motion to censure the Government on the 
general subject of Tariffs and the particular point of the 
Chancellor’s refusal to anticipate his Budget statement was 
popularly regarded as a mere episode in the long-drawn 
Churchill v. Snowden contest, which the public has come 
to expect with the same regularity as Lindrum v. Smith. 
in practice, it did not work out like that at all. Mr. 
Baldwin opened in characteristic style; he was historical, 
discursive, philosophical, everything that was most inappro- 
priate to the occasion; and yet himself, and therefore 
gladly welcomed by a House that knows and admires him. 
Mr. Snowden, in reply, was not quite at his best. The 
matter was excellent, but the arrangement was casual, 
as though, as may well have been the case, the burden of 
Budget-building had left him little time or inclination for 
formal debating. Oliver Stanley was trenchant and 
polished as always, but Sir Robert Horne was shaken out 
of his rather ponderous stride by keen Liberal heckling on 
food taxes. 

* * * 

Sir Herbert Samuel was undoubtedly the champion of 
the debate. He has now reinforced his old power of con- 
structive reasoning with gifts of humour and quick repartee 
which make him a real Parliamentary master. Both he 
and Mr. Wedgwood Benn taunted Winston with effective 
quotations from his Free Trade speeches, some of them 
old, but others quite recent. 


* * * 


Winston’s reaction to these fragments of his dead past 
was characteristic. He obviously revelled in every word 
of it. ‘* Yes,’? you could fancy him saying, *‘ I have made 
the best Free Trade speeches that ever there were, and if 
I choose I will make the best Protectionist speeches too.” 
But on this occasion he did not so choose. Just because 
everyone was waiting to see him ‘* go through the hoop,”’ 
he avoided the issue and concentrated on Trade uncer- 
tainty caused by Snowden’s reticence. The position, there- 
fore, is unchanged as we go to press. He has not yet 
executed a conveyance of his fiscal freehold. He has 
merely let the ground floor and the garage as before. 


* * * 


It was a childish trick for about a dozen Tories to 
stalk pompously out of the House during the speech of 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn. He was no more offensive than 
Winston, and quite as relevant, and they only succeeded 
in demonstrating that he had stung them on the raw. 


* * * 


On Friday, Isaac Foot obtained a second reading for 
his Proteetion of Captive Animals Bill without a division 
at 11.80 a.m., although it was the fourth Order on the 
Paper. These miracles are specially reserved for Mr. Foot. 
The collapse of the three previous Orders was sheer luck, 
but the absence of opposition was the due reward of his 
native tact and eloquence, 

* * * 


There is a champagne sparkle about Mr. Hore Belisha’s 
speeches which is quite individual to him, and his was 
certainly the brightest contribution to the debate on the 
Navy Estimates. Mr. Alexander disarmed the Opposition 
parties by a request that nothing should be said to em- 
barrass the last critical hours of the Naval Conference. All 
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his opponents, including Winston, responded loyally to this 
appeal, but Commander Kenworthy, and Mr. Brown of 
Wolverhampton, ignored it, and delivered a vigorous on- 
slaught from the rear. The Socialist Party may deserve 
some sympathy for difficulties due to the fact that they are 
a minority Government, but need they complicate the posi- 
tion by trying to be the Opposition as well ? 
ERIMUs. 


LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT 
By tHE Rr. Hon. JOHN BURNS. 


HERE has been published by Batsford, not for the 

first time, a great and joyous book that will give 

delight to all lovers of London. The book is a 
splendid reprint of Daniel De Foe’s ‘* Tour through 
London.’’** The form of the book is excellent, the binding 
is in keeping with the period; the paper and printing are 
good, and the sixty-one plates are worthy of the 
subject. The two authors have made an admirable blend 
of illustration with letterpress, and their well-informed and 
suggestive annotations give lustre to a superb production. 
This volume will worthily rank with Stow’s Survey, 
Ackerman’s Microcosm, Smith’s Westminster, Westall’s 
Thames, and Pennant’s London. Read with Bell’s 
‘* Plague and Fire of London,’? and George’s ‘* London 
Life in Eighteenth Century,’”? the general reader will get 
by pen and pencil a good picture of London in the 
eighteenth century. The plates and maps give views of 
modern London in the making, which will confirm the 
town-planner and social reformer to press on with all the 
great, and ideal, if expensive improvement schemes that 
will fit London’s development, and give dignity, beauty, 
utility, and amenity to the greatest agglomeration of popu- 
lation of all time. 

In the past, London, especially in De Foe’s time, has 
suffered greatly because Christopher Wren’s Plan of 
London was not adopted after the ‘* Great Plague.’’ That 
calamity was fortuitously followed by the Great Fire of 
London. The squalid-minded Bumbles of that period, set 
aside, by their mistaken parsimony and in the poverty of 
their imagination, a chance of removing great evils which 
through short-sighted ideas have burdened London to this 
day, Sir John Simon, the great sanitarian, said many 
years ago :— 

‘* Wren, after survey of ruins of Great Fire, had 
designed a scheme“of reconstruction which would have 
made the new city a fitting nucleus for the Metropolis 
of later times, with wide, convenient thoroughfares, with 
proper standing room for its chief buildings, with 
Spacious public quays along the river, and even with 
reasonable interspaces of mere pleasure ground, but the 
largeness of his proposal was beyond his contemporaries. 
To such pursekeepers as saw little beyond the moment 
—and at that particular time, just when the dirty, worth- 
less reign of Charles II. was bringing on his subjects 
some of their worst humiliations.” 

This felicitous, handsome, and valuable book should 
now and for all time help the timid councillor, the hesitant 
official to see that Londoners through their appointed ser- 
vants consciously order the present growth and future 
development of London. De Foe said rightly two 
centuries ago :— 


‘“*The disaster of London as to the beauty of its 
figure is in that it had been allowed to sprawl out its 
buildings anyhow and anywhere at the mercy of any 
builder or undertaker of buildings.”’ 


In that pregnant sentence, De Foe presciently laid down the 
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policy, profit, wisdom, and final economy of City Organiza- 
tion and Town Planning. In this process all towns would 
realize Aristotle’s ideal of a city ‘‘ a Place where men live 
a common life for a noble end.”? De Foe did not foresee in 
1725, however, that the London of his day, with 600,000 
people, would in 1930 be a city of 8,000,000—more than 
the number in all England and Wales in the day of his 
** Survey of London.” 

I never thought when as a Westminster apprentice I 
used as a boy to eat my “ piece ’? on Grosvenor Wharf, 
Millbank, the site of Peterborough House, the spot on 
which De Foe commenced his ‘* Journey” and _ his 
** Survey,”’? that I should review this book. From this 
spot Wenceslaus Hollar, Canaletto, Scott, Sandby, and 
others painted their pictures of riverside London, with 
some of the worst slums then in London but a stone’s 
throw away. It is to me a happy coincidence that for seven 
years of my apprenticeship I derived from Grosvenor Wharf 
much of the inspiration necessary to enable me to be the 
political sponsor, the Parliamentary ‘‘ guide, philosopher, 
and friend of expanding London,” and finally, to give, as 
‘** Father of Town Planning,’? form and substance to civil 
ideals by being the dutiful author of the first British Town 
Planning Act of Parliament. If Christopher Wren had 
possessed the power which this and amending statutes 
confer, London in De Foe’s time would have been well on 
the way to have effaced the age-old neglect of its past 
growth and development. The lack of these powers made 
London, apart from the beauty and dignity of Wren’s fifty- 
five churches and other fine public buildings, an undesir- 
able place for the common people. The poorer districts 
were too often ugly and unsavoury congeries of dirt, 
disease, and drunkenness, and reflected the general social 
degradation which Charles II.’s reign superimposed upon 
London. 

The scanty reference by De Foe to the Bills of 
Mortality, a register of births and deaths, shows how 
difficult it was for him to record in detail what subsequent 
compilation has revealed about the awful death-rates of 
men, women, and children of his time. If the statistical 
methods of to-day had prevailed, De Foe’s ‘* Survey ” 
would have been less consoling and flattering, but much 
more useful in combating the social evils that underlay his 
impressionist picture of London. 

Seen from a balloon, London was a picturesque city 
where distance lent enchantment to the view. Its streets 
and alleys off the main roads, outside its great parks and 
large squares, and West End, were narrow and filthy. Its 
houses were hovels, its homes mere shelters for the many, 
the people’s habits were untidy, their sports savage, and 
their diversions banal and brutal. Misery walked the 
streets ; poverty stalked the lives of the poor; vice lurked in 
every alley; and by defective environment and continuous 
neglect the people were enfeebled and hopeless for genera- 
tions. Their chief defects were the lowness of their tastes, 
the poverty of their desires, the fewness of their wants. 
Crime was rampant. There were forty prisons in London 
in 1725; there are now only five. It was the day of the 
press gang, the era of judicial savagery ; over one hundred 
offences were punishable by the death penalty, and flogging 
up to one thousand lashes in the Army symbolized the 
cursed days of the Restoration. There was one ‘* Pot 
House ” for every six houses, as against one for 120 in 
1925. Every asylum was a horror, every prison an inferno, 
every foundling home was a shambles for the infants who 
were admitted too late to be saved and only in time to 
die. In some cases up to 90 per cent. of their charges died 
in their first year. The hospitals could be located by their 
smell, and were notorious for their heavy mortality, in 
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marked contrast to the wonderful 140 hospitals of to-day in 
London, in which science, sanitation, and sympathy are the 
three Graces of public benevolence. London had a birth- 
rate of 35 to 40 per 1,000, now, happily, 16 per 1,000. The 
death-rate was 50 per 1,000; it is now only 12. Infant mor- 
tality was appalling : 75 per cent. of those born died under 
5 years; now the rate is (1909-28) 14.6. The expectation 
of life was 23 years, it is now mounting to 60. On every 
side, in every section of the common people’s life, the 
absence of plan, direction, and example from above made 
Shelley say, * Hell is a place much like London.” And 
Dr. Johnson, in no sense a tidy person, described the 
London of his day as :— 
‘‘London, the needy villain’s general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome, 


With eager thirst by folly or by fate 
Sucks in the dregs of each corrupting State.” 


And later William Blake, 
‘* A mark on every face I meet, 
marks of weakness, marks of woe.” 
Cobbett tersely and truly called London ‘‘ The Great 
Wen.”’ 

In my time, when I was a boy, Westminster, in the 
shadow of the Abbey, Peter Street, Page Street, Laundry 
Yard, was a diminishing replica of the underworld of 
London in the Carolean Days. What Hogarth painted, 
Gay described, the Bills of Mortality revealed, and De Foe 
has impressionably surveyed, inspired noble souls like John 
Howard, Elizabeth Fry, Sir John Simon, Chadwick, and, 
later, Florence Nightingale and Shaftesbury to pioneer the 
way of prison, hospital, sanitary, and housing reforms. By 
these good people the purlieus of Westminster have been 
cleared of the ghettos of vice and the Alsatias of squalor, 
the stigmata of which are even visible to-day in South- 
wark, Notting Dale, and elsewhere. 

The economist may ask, does all this cost and trouble 
pay? A recent example of the beneficial results of plan- 
ning, of site design of dwellings, and elevation of environ- 
ment, proves that it does, and is shown by a perusal of 
reports of Peabody Dwellings :— 


In 1883 the Birth-Rate was 


42 per 1,000 
In 1928 the Birth-Rate was 


15 per 1,000 


In 1883 the Death-Rate was 19 per 1,000 
In 1928 the Death-Rate was ... 7 per 1,000 
In 1883 Infant Mortality was ... 155 per 1,000 
In 1928 Infant Mortality was ... 17 per 1,000 


And better even than these symbolic figures, are the sober 
facts that the conduct, character, and education of the 
tenants have more than responded to the physical im- 
provement in housing. Pleasures have been exalted, home 
life and whole outlook, above the mean and squalid ideals 
of yester year. Largest in area, greatest in population, 
healthiest for its size, and, in spite of its density, traffic, 
and commercial expansion, London is the most tolerant and 
kindly of human aggregations. A city that Wren beau- 
tified, Milton glorified, More sanctified, and Chaucer 
touched with his humour, has through its devoted leaders 
given to the world lessons and ideals that Athens has not 
surpassed, Rome excelled, or Haussmaanized Paris bettered. 
Without an original plan, lacking the cold and formal sym- 
metry and calculated unity of Continental cities, it is 
achieving with all its defects a clean, healthy, and neigh- 
bourly Civitas, the Mecca of all who labour on behalf 
of their fellow citizens. 

The result of these persistent and laudable efforts 
of the intervening two centuries has been to make 


the London of 1930 a_ healthier, happier, cleaner, 
greener, and more hopeful place than De _ Foe’s 
London of 1725. There were only twenty-seven 
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garden squares then; there are now 450, and 10 per cent. 
of London’s area is open space. Large and small, there 
are 1,000 parks, gardens, recreation grounds in London. 
The much achieved, the more attempted, the greater to be 
secured. The visible and beneficent results of pioneers like 
Wren and others as described by De Foe encourage all good 
citizens to appreciate a presentment of London on its 
pictorial side by which his survey delights us; and for con- 
veying that picture and teaching us many lessons, the two 
authors, Sir M. Beeton and Mr. Beresford Chancellor, 
evoke our gratitude and have earned our esteem. 


THE CASE FOR EXPERIMENT 


‘““Mr. Baldwin asks only that tariffs should be 
considered not as a dogma but as an experiment.”’— 
The Case for Experiment, Times, March 14th, 1930. 


ROTHERMERE’S rhetoric never persuaded me; 
Beaverbrook’s logic completely evaded me; 
Only the Times leaves me deeply impressed. 
All the world’s wisdom and most of its merriment 
Come from the startling results of experiment : 
Why should not tariffs be put to the test? 


How can we tell that a tax upon cereals, 
Sugar, or meat, or imported materials 
(Steel for the shipyards or cotton for Lancs), 
Really would add to the cost of commodities, 
Till we have tried it, and noted how odd it is 
Prices should play such peculiar pranks? 


Give us a tariff, at first just a little one; 
Then if the weapon should prove but a brittle one, 
We can expand it with knowledge and zeal; 
Or, should it prove that the public is hit by it, 
Sectional interests, making a bit by it, 
Doubtless will join in demanding repeal. 


Hail, then, Experiment, parent of verity ! 
Second-hand knowledge we’ll leave to posterity ; 
Let us ** prove all things,’? as Scripture invites : 
Step on the quicksand—in hopes we may trample it, 
Gulp down a small prussic acid—to sample it, 
Play with a cobra—to see if it bites. 
MacFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE REFERENDUM 


Sir,—Sir Herbert Samuel's arguments against the 
Referendum seem to me to be curiously illiberal. I should 
have thought that, even from the standpoint of party strategy 
which Sir Herbert so naively adopts, the prospect of a Tory 
Government taking a Referendum on Food Taxes would be 
an extremely welcome one! 

It is surely ridiculous to suggest that the Referendum 
‘* would revolutionize the British Constitution.’’ Sir Herbert 
says that ‘*‘ our political system rests, and has always rested, 
on the principle of representation ’’—a statement which 
ignores both the Crown and the House of Lords, as factors in 
the Constitution. If the House of Lords can be permitted to 
vote on specific issues, why not the whole electorate? If our 
Constitution can complacently tolerate the interference of a 
handful of hereditary aristocrats, without being ‘ revolu- 
tionized,’"’ why not also that of the common people, as a 
whole? 

It is pure reactionary Socialism to assert that ‘‘ the 
Referendum . . . usually proves to be only one more obstacle 
that reformers have to overcome in the heavy task of carry- 
ing into effect great and desirable changes.’’ Have ‘“‘ re- 
formers ’’—self-styled—any right to carry these ‘* desirable ”’ 
changes, against the will of the general body of people? 
Surely such an outlook is the very negation of democracy. 
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Can Sir Herbert Samuel deny that every single one of his 
objections to the Referendum applies, in greater or less 
degree (and usually greater), to a General Election? Does 
not a wealthy candidate stand a much better chance, in the 
election, than a poor one? Does not a General Election also 
‘‘ involve an immense propagandist effort ’’? Is it ‘* easy,” 
in a General Election, ‘* to bring people to the poll’’? (Did 
Sir Herbert Samuel's party find it ‘‘ easy ’’ last year?) Why 
should the parties, which profess to derive ‘‘ their main 
support’ from ‘‘ the working class, or from what is called 
the lower middle-class,’’ be ‘‘ subjected to a serious handi- 
cap"’? If they are supported by these masses of opinion— 
in reality, and not in imagination—then surely Referen- 
dum would reveal that support. Does Sir Herbert Samuel 
really ask us to believe that Liberals and Socialists are far 
too lazy and apathetic to take part in a Referendum on Food 
Taxes, as compared with Conservatives? 

Lastly, why is it so utterly impossible to place simple, 
single issues before the electors, when politicians always 
profess to be able to simplify and separate any issue, how- 
ever complex and intricate, in the confused mélée of a 
General Election? If the Conservatives were to advocate 
Food Taxes, and were to win a General Election on a 
minority vote, would they have the right to impose Food 
Taxes? I think Sir Herbert Samuel would argue strenuously 
to the contrary. Then surely, in all fairness, similar prin- 
ciples should apply to ‘‘ reformers.’’ And the Referendum 
is the only possible way of eliciting an explicit opinion from 
the electors on any specific issue. Sir Herbert Samuel's 
opposition to it is sheer diehard Toryism.—Yours, &c., 


J. STEWART COOK. 
University of London Club, Gower Street, W.C.1. 


Sir,—May I, as a life-long Conservative, crave space to 
express my warm appreciation of the admirable and lucid 
exposure by Sir Herbert Samuel, in his article in your last 
issue, of the evils which must result to our Constitution if 
ever the Referendum be made a part of it. 

It may, perhaps, be of interest to your readers, who are 
not already acquainted with them, to learn what Lord (then 
Mr.) Asquith’s views were on the subject. Speaking at 
Wolverhampton on December Ist, 1910, he said :— 

we . we have had a good deal of experience of the actual 
working of the Referendum, not only in Switzerland, the 
country of its origin, but in some of the States of the 
American Union, and in our own Dominions of Canada and 
Australia. Now, I have given, during the last twelve months, 
very careful study to the evidence afforded by those coun- 
tries, and the result is that I have come to the conclusion : 
First, that on the whole the Referendum has proved in 
practice a most disappointing and unsatisfactory way of 
ascertaining public opinion, and one proof of that is—as 
you will find if you study the facts as I have studied them— 
that a relatively small percentage, a very small percentage, 
of the electors wjll take the trouble to record their votes 
on the Referendum as compared with those who go to the 
polling booths at the General Election. My second conclusion 
is this: The Referendum has only succeeded partially even 
where it has had a partial success. It is in countries whose 
social and political conditions are totally different from 
and far less highly developed than our own. What are 
the effects of it? 

‘‘In the first place, in regard to matters of vital impor- 
tance it gives, as I have said, an uncertain sound and is 
no trustworthy organ or index of the will and opinion of 
the people ; in the next place, on matters of first-rate impor- 
tance it is, or would be in this country, in effect a General 
Election with all the cost, the turmoil, all the disturbance 
of business, but without its decisive results, and further— 
and this is the most important objection of all—once 
engraft the Referendum on our Constitution as part and 
parcel of its normal working machinery, you impair, and 
in time you will destroy, the whole sense of responsibility, 
both of Ministers and of members of the House of Com- 
mons—which is the salt and the salvation of our political 
life.”’ 


Mr. Wedgwood Benn (Secretary of State for India) re- 
minded the House of Commons in the debate on Mr. Bald- 
win’s Vote of Censure last week, of the Conservative view of 
the Referendum held in days gone by—which unfortunately 
were not published in the daily Press—and I fail to see that 
anything has happened recently which justifies its reversal. 
If not encroaching too much upon vour space, may I here 
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reproduce Mr. Benn’s pungent quotations? 
TELEGRAPH asked :— 


The Daly 


. 


“Is it not ludicrous to talk as if the Referendum could 
be tacked on as a party detail, to a measure of the most 
acutely controversial kind?” 

The Dairy Express said it was a clumsy and inept sugges- 
tion. The DatLy Malt said it was fantastic and preposterous. 
The National Union of Conservative Associations declared 
that: — 


‘The Referendum may, in fact, be dismissed as belong- 
ing to the academic rather than the practical side of 
pohtics.”’ 

But the most important of all objections to the Referendum 
came from Mr. Bonar Law, who said :— 

‘““The sole reason why we object to submit this pro 
posal”’ (food taxes) ‘‘ to a Referendum is that it would not 
be fair to the Dominions.” 

The fact is, sir, that when Mr. Baldwin agreed to Lord 
Beaverbrook’s suggestion of the Referendum, he knew very 
well that it was an abortive one and would never be put 
to the test. It is easy to understand why Mr. Baldwin 
jumped at the opportunity offered him so naively by Lord 
Beaverbrook of extricating himself from a difficult position ; 
but it has been amazing to those of us whole-hearted Tariff 
Reformers that Lord Beaverbrook should have allowed him. 
self to be entrapped. For there is no gainsaying the fact 
that Lord Beaverbrook has been diddled by Mr. Baldwin.— 
Yours, &c., 

E. JAMES. 

Atthog, Hawthorn Read, Wallington, Surrey. 

March 17th, 1930. 


FLOGGING 


Sir,—Surely Mastix, whose name, I suppose, indicates 
‘*the Scourger,’’ is rather a half-hearted believer in the 
punishment which he writes to advocate. He asks in how 
many cases a criminal who has been flogged repeats the 
very brutal crime ‘‘for which alone that punishment is in- 
flicted,’’ and suggests that ‘‘ it almost looks as if the lash 
does cure.”’ 

But why does he stop his letter there? If it be true that 
flogging cures crime, Mastix should do his best to see that 
its use is not only maintained, but extended. For robbery 
with violence, though no doubt a very grave evil, is not the 
only evil from which society suffers. The stealing of motor- 
cars, for example, and the snatching of hand-bags are crimes 
that have greatly increased in recent years ; and what of 
blackmailing, and fraud, and libel? Directors of companies, 
too, have a bad habit of issuing false balance-sheets ; and 
solicitors have often been known to bring ruin upon their 
unsuspecting clients ; while such minor offences as wife- 
heating and prostitution are still unfortunately prevalent. 
And all the while, so it seems, there is a cheap and simple 
remedy which we are either too stupid or too squeamish to 
apply. 

And then there is the crime of murder, for which, at 
present, we merely hang the criminal. But in the Duke of 
Wellington’s army, soldiers were often sentenced to receive 
1,000 and even 1,200 lashes for less serious offences than 
murder ; and the cases in which they died under the lash, or 
a little while after, were not infrequent. Would it not tend 
to diminish the crime of murder, if all convicted murderers 
were in future flogged to death? Mastix should really have 
the courage of his opinions. 

3ut let him first be sure that his premises are correct. 
He may, perhaps, have heard of a certain Mr. Justice Day, 
known as the flogging judge, who in the eighties and nineties 
carried out at Liverpool a regular system of flogging sen- 
tences with a view to stopping robbery by violence, which 
happened to be very prevalent in that rather lawless town. 
But he was not successful. The evil steadily grew. In 1882, 
before he began his system, the number of such cases was 
56. Eleven years later, after he had passed 76 sentences, 
with a total of 1,961 lashes, the number of cases of robbery 
with violence had risen to 79. 

And if Mastix will prosecute his inquiries a little further 
he will find that instances of men being flogged more than 
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once for similar offences are by no means so rare as he 
supposes. It almost looks as if flogging does not cure.— 


Yours, &c., A MERE LIBERAL. 


S1r,—Referring to C. W.’s letter in your last issue, I read 
in the Times of March 8th that three young men, described 
as ‘‘ between nineteen and twenty, strong and well-built,”’ 
called at the house of a man aged seventy-one, and, having 
effected an entry, ‘‘ one of them pushed a cushion in his 
face, while another rained blows on his head with a 
jemmy.”’ They took the old man’s money and watch, and 
decamped, leaving him unconscious. I suppose this is the 
sort of conduct which C. W. attributes to ‘‘ weakness,”’ and 
which calls forth his ‘‘pity’’ for a misguided fellow 
creature. J attribute such crimes to devilish and determined 
wickedness, and I reserve my pity for the victim.— 


Yours, &c., L. W. RENDEL. 
Lausanne. 


March 13th, 1930. 


S1r,—The scope of the inquiry should be restated :— 
*“*As punishment has become progressively less brutal, 
have crimes of violence become less brutal? ”’ 
I fear you won't have the pluck to print this.—Yours, &c., 
J. BP. 


EMPIRE FREE TRADE 


S1r,—I observe that the Australian correspondent of a 
prominent Conservative journal cables home the news that 
in one case the new Commonwealth tariff on British goods 
runs to 1,200 per cent. , 

That is a single item from a mass of evidence which 
suggests that it might be wise for Lord Beaverbrook to 
publish now the results of the referendum made privately 
by him amongst the Overseas Dominions. 

Did they tell him that they were in favour of Empire 
Free Trade or otherwise? Australia’s attitude would appear 
to be emphatic, and I should imagine that there is just as 
little doubt about South Africa’s. Take her fruit trade, for 
example. Last year, without the aid of any tariff at all, 
she sent us 1,951,056 boxes of grapes, pears, peaches, and 
other deciduous fruit, of a value of £459,000 (including fruit 
other than ‘‘ deciduous ”’ it was £868,482) ; thirty years ago 
it was only 22,300 boxes. In eighteen years our grape im- 
ports have leapt up from 46,806 boxes to 453,770 a year ; 
pears from 98,704 to 997,000 ; apples from 90 to 2,200. 

Evidently South Africa can get along very well without 
fruit tariffs against her competitors. 

These are but two instances out of many, and I feel 
sure that if the remaining evidence in Lord Beaverbrook's 
possession is to the same effect he will say so and thus save 
the time and money which the summoning of a Dominions 
Conference, if it ever is to be summoned, would entail.— 
Yours, &c., 


Mareh 15th, 1930. 


EDGAR GRANVILLE. 


MOTOR ACCIDENTS 


Sm,—Speed limits, driving tests, and all manner of legal 
restrictions have been discussed as means of reducing the 
number of road accidents. With the approach of the motor- 
ing season may I suggest that the chief cause of accidents is 
imperfect control of cars, and that it is not in the power of 
any body of legislators to stop accidents just by restricting 
or fining or sending to prison people who are not complete 
masters of their cars. It would appear to be important, 
therefore, that the authorities should encourage the manu- 
facturer to produce cars which are simple to drive. As an 
example of what can be done we have the self-changing, 
four-speed gearbox, enabling the driver to change gear with- 
out taking his hands from the wheel and so giving him easy 
control no matter how unmechanically minded he may be. 
Other simplifications, such as the introduction of light, easy 
steering, and the grouping of all controls on the steering 
wheel will occur to your motorist readers, and the suggestion 
that a mechanical screen-wiper should be compulsory is 
worth consideration. 

If our roads are to be made safer, surely our cars should 
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be made as nearly fool-proof as engineers can devise? All 
of us who use the roads would welcome official encourage- 
ment in that direction as a logical attempt to tackle this 
vexed problem at its right end.—Yours, &c., 
C. E. Roserts, Secretary. 
Owner Drivers’ Club, 
Criterion Buildings, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 
March 18th, 1930. 


MOTOR HORNS 


Sir,—Judging by the cloud of comment that has arisen 
over the question of the speed limit, one would imagine that 
there was nothing else of any consequence in the Traffic 
Bill. A most important provision, however, is that which 
empowers the Minister of Transport to make regulations con- 
cerning the ‘‘ methods to be used and the appliances to be 
fitted for signalling the approach of a motor vehicle.” 

Should not every motor vehicle be fitted with an ordinary 
bulb horn apart from the electric one, just as it has to be 
fitted with two independent brakes? It seems to me to be a 
thousand pities that the Bill does not make this a definite 
provision, for the plain reason that the electric horn, like 
inost things mechanical, is liable to fail one in the hour of 
need. Even as the law at present stands it is illegal to 
drive a car without a horn—what is wanted is to make it 
illegal to drive a car without a reserve horn. 

Public licensing authorities will not allow public service 
vehicles to run with only an electric horn. What is sauce 
for the motor-’bus goose is sauce for the motoring gander. 
Why, indeed, in the present congested condition of our roads, 
should any vehicle whatever be about without the means of 
letting other road users know where they are and what are 
their intentions? It is just as necessary for horse vehicles 
to sound a warning as it is for motor vehicles, for a horse- 
van coming round a corner is under less control than a 
motor.—Yours, &c., 

A. SmiTH (M.P., Sunderland). 

March 14th, 1930. 


“WHO MOVED THE STONE?” 


Sir,—I gather that your correspondent T. P. H. disagrees 
with my opinion that the trial and crucifixion of Christ may 
be accepted as historical events, because the story of Geth- 
seinane has, he says, ‘‘ a peculiar character,’’ and because 
words are attributed to Him which no one can have heard, 
‘* since Jesus was alone when he prayed, and the only men 
who might conceivably have heard were sound asleep.” Is 
not this rather a pedantic view of the matter? The record of 
the Gospels is that Christ took with Him those disciples— 
St. Peter, St. James, and St. John—and began to be very 
sorrowful ; that he went forward ‘‘ a little,’’ and fell on the 
ground and prayed, saying ‘‘ O, my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me”"’; that He afterwards found His 
disciples sleeping, and said to St. Peter, ‘‘ Couldst thou not 
watch one hour? ’’ Has T. P. H. reflected that if Christ was 
only a little way off, the disciples might quite well have 
heard and remembered the opening words of his prayer, and 
that it is hardly probable that at the very moment he left 
their side, they should all three have fallen sound asleep? 
—yYours, &c., P. M. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, T. P. H., really must try to 
credit the Pulpit with an intelligence every whit as efficient 
as his own. If he will take ordinary pains to read the three 
accounts of the Passion, he will discover: (1) That there is 
nothing to indicate that the disciples were asleep when the 
cry, ‘‘Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me,”’ 
was uttered ; and (2) that, if Jesus did withdraw apart—even 
as much as a stone’s throw—this need not, as it certainly 
does not, imply that he was beyond earshot. 

One or all of the three chosen disciples heard that broken 
cry ; but they only came to understand something of its 
awful significance after the Resurrection. At the moment 
of its utterance they were weary (partly just because of 
their lack of understanding), and when, shortly afterwards, 
Jesus returned to where he had left them, it was to find them 
sleeping.—Yours, &c., N. A. L. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Sir,—After reading W. D.’s second letter, kindly written 
in answer to my inquiry, I conclude that there are two 
golden rules for reviewers :— 

(1) Always to write dully, lest one be suspected of 
insincerity. 

(2) Never to express a definite opinion on any book for 
fear of prejudicing a possible reader. 

As hitherto I have not tried to observe either of these 
rules very faithfully, I must ask W. D. to believe that in the 
remark she quotes from my review of Miss Hoult’s novel I 
expressed as exactly and truthfully as I was able my impres- 
sion of the book, and it was the wish to do so, not any 
inability to resist playing with dangerous weapons, that 
dictated the form of the words. The reason why I have 
invariably given a frank opinion upon what I read was not 
that I believed my own view the only legitimate one and 
wished to force it upon others, but because I think that 
frankness may be helpful to the prospective reader, however 
much he or she may disagree with my opinion after reading 
the book concerned. After all, literary criticism must be 
largely subjective, and I do not believe that many readers, 
certainly not the intelligent ones, are persuaded into reading 
a book or dissuaded from doing so merely by the views upon 
it expressed by a single critic.—Yours, &c., 

Lyn LL. IRVINE. 


D. H, LAWRENCE 


Sir,—D. H. Lawrence has died, and already we have 
witnessed the beginnings of the process of his dismember- 
ment. The spectacle is not a pleasant one. The palefaces 
are certainly having their revenge. The obituaries have 
told us more about the respectable literary men who have 
written them than about Lawrence himself. The opportunity 
of asserting their own little theories has been too tempting 
to be missed, and instead of an impartial criticism of 
Lawrence, we have been given merely the reactions of the 
reviewers. Toso many of our eminent men of letters litera- 
ture is primarily a profession, and only secondarily an art ; 
and there was nothing of the professional about Lawrence. 

All this is, perhaps, to be expected when a man of excep- 
tional and provocative genius dies before he is old enough 
to have seen his ideas accepted by the majority. I suppose 
we should have seen much the same sort of thing if Hardy 
had died just after writing ‘‘ Jude the Obscure.” 

Nevertheless, it is distressing to see a man so misunder- 
stood. It is evident to anyone who has been sincerely moved 
by his work, that Lawrence's real significance has been 
entirely missed. I have never felt his aliveness so much as 
when reading these lifeless criticisms. It would appear, in- 
deed, that many people who read Lawrence feel no sym- 
pathetic response to the tremendous vitality that surges 
through his work. In Lawrence one can feel, more vividly 
than in any writer of recent years, the very stuff of life 
itself ; he seems to be able to give a sense of the flow of our 
deepest impulses. He does this directly ; not as most writers 
do, indirectly, through the actions of characters. He gives 
the pure impulse, without any irrelevances. Lawrence has 
made us realize that the instinctive basis of our natures is 
real and important on its own account, and is not merely 
an offensive relic to be crushed at all costs.—Yours, &c., 


R. H. HELLYAR. 
March 17th, 1930. 


DIBELIUS’S ENGLAND” 


Smr,—An anonymous correspondent says that he has 
come across ‘‘two flagrant mis-statements’’ in Herr 
Dibelius’s ‘* England ’’ which I ought to have corrected. The 
first is a ‘flagrant mis-statement ’’ only because your cor 
respondent is careful not to quote the preceding sentence. 
I was unable to correct the second statement because it 
seems to me to be true.—yYours, &c., 

LEONARD WOOLF. 

52, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

March 15th, 1930. 
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“MAMA” IN DUBLIN 


S1r,—Will you allow me to draw your attention to an 
inaccuracy which appeared in the last number of THE 
NaTION? In his notice of ‘*‘ Mama’”’ now being produced in 
Dublin your dramatic critic states that the part of José 
Maria was played by A. J. Leventhal. Mr. Laventhal played 
Don Alfonso de Heredia really. It was I who played José 
Maria. I shall be much obliged if you will correct this mis- 
take in your next number, and state whether it was to 
Mr. Leventhal or myself that your critic’s remarks were 
intended to apply.—Yours, &c., 


Aravon, Bray, Co. Wicklow. 


MICHAEL CORBETTP. 


INDIA, THE PEASANT, AND THE 
MONEYLENDER 


Sir,—In view of the recent pronouncement of the 
Viceroy I feel that the moment is opportune to say something 
about an Indian problem which is not much discussed in 
India or elsewhere. 

India, as everyone knows, is primarily an agricultural 
country. What is not well known, however, is that it is 
a country with an almost hopelessly indebted peasantry. 
The system of credit which obtains in the rural areas of 
most of its provinces is an extremely primitive one under 
which the rates of interest vary between 60 and 300 per cent. 
per annum. The problem is an immense one, and I will 
mention only a few important facts concerning it. 

1. In the Punjab, for example—a typical province in this 
respect—the annual interest paid on the total agricultural 
debt of the province is at least three times the total of its 
land revenue. As the latter represents about one-fifth of the 
annual agricultural income of the province, this means that 
the peasants pay one-fifth of their income in land-revenue, 
and three-fifths in interest on their debts to their money- 
lenders, and are left with one-fifth themselves. As they 
cannot avoid obtaining credit, owing mostly, though not 
exclusively, to the necessity of buying seed, this means 
that they are perpetually in debt. The agricultural debt of 
the province works out at Rs. 31 per acre. Those supported 
by agriculture owe Rs. 76 per head. The indebted peasant- 
proprietors owe Rs. 463 per head, and of the total number 
of peasant proprietors, 83 per cent. are in debt. In his book, 
‘* The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and in Debt,’’ Mr. M. L. 
Darling says of the average Punjab peasant that ‘he is 
born in debt, he lives in debt, and he dies in debt,"* and 
lays down for the Punjab the maxim, ‘‘ Once in debt, always 
in debt.’? As we have seen, three-fifths of the income of the 
agriculturists pays merely the interest on their debts, so 
that once in debt, they can never get out of it, and they leave 
it as a legacy to their children. It is a virtual serfdom of 
the worst and most humiliating kind, and has recently 
begun to drive some of them away from the land and the 
moneylender to seek employment in the city factory and 
elsewhere. Conditions in the Punjab in this respect are 
typical of conditions all over India. In the Bombay Presi- 
dency, for instance, four-fifths of the cultivators are in debt, 
and the total agricultural debt of India is computed by 
authorities to be Rs. 674 crores, or approximately £500 
millions. 

2. Co-operative village banks are being opened to cope 
with this problem, largely, be it said to their credit, by the 
efforts of the Government. But the rate at which this is 
being done is altogether out of proportion to the require- 
ments of the situation. From 1915 to 1925 the agricultural 
banks of the Punjab helped to wipe away a debt of Rs. 33 
crores (Rs. 35 millions). In the same decade, however, the 
compound interest system and the usurious rates of interest 
had raised the debt of the Punjab by Rs. 30 crores (Rs. 300 
millions), leaving the peasantry indebted by a further Rs. 263 
crores (Rs. 264 millions). In the whole of India in 1925, 
there were only fifty-six thousand co-operative societies, of 
which ten thousand were in the Punjab alone. 

3. The Hindu-Muslim problem is not due entirely to the 
clash of cultures, though in the rural districts the Hindu 
idea of the untouchability of non-Hindus keeps the greater 
parts of the two communities from coming into social con- 
tact. In the Punjab and in Bengal, where the majority of 
peasants are Moslems, the moneylenders are Hindus. Here 
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it is that the largest number of communal riots break out. 
The uncultured mind of the peasant cannot see the Hindu as 
distinct from the moneylender. It is a question of the 
oppressor and the oppressed. The peasant realizes that his 
conditions of life are made intolerable by the law-protected 
moneylenders, and he therefore does not like the Hindu. And 
not until this problem is solved will he ever like him. This 
is why the demand of Moslems all over India for communal 
representation with separate electorates has been unanimous 
and any constitution that is framed for India must, if only 
till this problem is solved, answer this demand. Nor can 
any legislation destroy the virtual slavery of the peasant 
until the whole problem of indebtedness has been faced and 
solved. It is worth noting that a prominent Hindu leader, 
Dr. Satyapal, has said in this connection, ‘‘ There is enough 
poison in the Punjab to destroy the whole of India.” 

I have written this letter because Royal Commissions 
are appointed almost every day to ‘“‘ inquire into ’’ all sorts 
of minor Indian problems, and very frequently new legisla- 
tion is introduced to deal with them. Only a short time ago, 
the Whitley Commission was appointed to inquire into 
Indian labour conditions. India, however, as I have said, 
is primarily an agricultural country. The problem of the 
virtual bondage of the peasantry to the moneylending class 
is in more urgent need of solution than the labour problems 
of the town, though they, too, call for immediate action. 
Labour is organized to some extent, and has mouthpieces 
through which to press its claims. But there is not a single 
organization in the whole of India which exists to further 
the interest of the peasant. Only a few individuals here and 
there are interested in the matter, and they are unable to 
make any headway because of the absence of organization. 
If ever there was an Indian problem calling for investigation 
and solution by a Royal Commission, this is one. The 
Indian peasant came to Europe and fought heroically during 
the Great War. The Government promised India home rule 
in consequence. Although he was the immediate occasion 
of the declaration of 1917 and is also now enfranchised, he 
is economically far worse off to-day than he was in 1914. A 
Royal Commission has been appointed to inquire into the 
working of the institutions which were set up in India in 
consequence of the declaration of 1917. Is not the time ripe 
for the appointment of a Commission to inquire into this 
moneylending problem? It was not within the terms of 
reference of the Royal Agricultural Commission to do so, 
but there is no Indian problem which affects the destiny 
of a larger number of the Indian people. On the solution 
of this problem depends very largely the solution of the 
Hindu-Muslim problem and many others, and nothing is 
to be expected from the further delay of this inquiry, but 
even greater disaster than that under the burden of which 
the peasantry—90 per cent. of the population of India—is 
at present groaning.—Yours, &c., 

M. M. AstaM Kuan, M.A.Cantab. 

32, Russell Square, W.C. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


Str,—By the desire of Miss Florence Nightingale’s 
family I am making a new study of her life and character. 
This book, which will be published next autumn by Messrs. 
Thornton Butterworth, and will appear simultaneously in 
America, is in no way designed to supersede the biography 
written by Sir Edward Cook, nor the shorter version by 
Mrs. Vaughan Nash, both of which were published by 
Messrs. Macmillan. It will rather seek to illustrate certain 
aspects of Miss Nightingale’s life which are of great interest 
to the present generation, and will be specially concerned 
with the years 1820 and 1865. 

A number of unpublished letters, throwing a new light 
on Miss Nightingale’s life, have been placed at my disposal, 
and it is possible that others exist in the archives of private 
families. Will you allow me to say how very grateful I 
shall be to anyone who will lend me such letters? I should 
also be glad to see anything bearing directly or indirectly 
on Miss Nightingale’s life before 1865. All papers lent will 
be most carefully treated and quickly returned by regis- 
tered post.—Yours, &c., 

I. B. O'MALLEY. 

6, Steele’s Road, N.W.3. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE, 1885—1930 


By One or His FrIenps. 


T was in the spring of 1915, exactly fifteen years ago, 

that I first knew Lawrence well. He and his wife were 

then living at a cottage near Pulborough in Sussex. I 
think we had already met once or twice in London, so 
that when I went down to see him there he was not quite a 
stranger to me, and we had certainly corresponded about 
his books, ‘* Sons and Lovers ”’ and ** The White Peacock.”’ 
I had passed my youth in his native county of Nottingham, 
in which the scenes of these books are laid, and this made 
a bond between us. 

But indeed I have no recollection of ever feeling strange 
or shy with him. He was so natural, so entirely free from 
formality and self-consciousness, his mind so vivid and 
flame-like, his whole being so active and alive, that if one 
was disposed to like him he was not difficult to know. In 
figure he was slight, lithe, and delicately made. His small, 
pale face was rather overshadowed by a mass of red hair 
and a short beard. I have sometimes thought that he had 
a strong resemblance to the portraits of Van Gogh, and, 
indeed, in many ways he resembled him in character, 
especially in the intensity of his imaginative insight into 
people and his power of seeing and even exaggerating the 
essence of what he saw, though, in fact, he was very 
English, with a great love of English country and English 
ways. 

When we met, we at once went back to our memories 
of Nottinghamshire, where he had spent all his early years ; 
he talked of the lovely wild commons, of Sherwood Forest, 
of the dark pit villages, of the lives of the colliers and 
their wives, and of all those scenes which he has described 
so vividly in his early books—scenes which were a part of 
his own life. The long bare room, with its Refectory table, 
the luncheon cooked by Lawrence himself, are all vivid in 
my memory. And then his delightful talk! It was im- 
possible not to feel expanded and stimulated by the com- 
panionship of anyone so alive and so intensely interested 
in everyone and everything as he was. Indeed, he seemed 
to possess a magnetic gift of quickening those he talked to, 
of making them blossom with new ideas, new enthusiasms, 
and new hopes. His whole attention seemed concentrated on 
them. He who became vehement in his writings was nearly 
always most gentle in personal contacts. To live life to the 
fullest capacity, to rise up out of stagnation, was his con- 
stant desire for himself and his friends, 

In the afternoon we climbed the Downs to look at the 
view towards Arundel and the sea—a view by which, he 
said, he tested the character of his friends, returning 
through some bare woods, where he showed me with delight 
the delicate red buds of the trees, not yet in leaf. ‘* See, 
here is the little red flame hidden in Nature.’? His own 
mind was like that red flame. His insight into the minds 
and characters of the people he met was often extremely 
alarming, and, though one might sometimes feel afterwards 
that he was wrong, he was at the time entirely convinc- 
ing ; it was as if he held a lamp behind them which showed 
them transparently to his mind. 

Soon after this visit, we ourselves went to live in the 
country, and Lawrence and his wife stayed with us con- 
stantly. Here he threw himself into gardening: planting 
trees and bulbs, and enjoying the feel and the smell of the 
clay. He even built a little wooden arbour which he 
finished in a few hours. In the evenings he would read 
poetry aloud, especially Swinburne; or he would tell some 
story from his own life, making the characters vividly real 
and tangible, and often so comic, that one felt one was 
taking part in the scenes he described. Another day he was 
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absorbed in copying, with the finest skill, a Persian 
miniature. 

These days were a brief spell of happiness and gaiety, 
although the black shadow of the War already lay upon us. 

But as the War went on the horror obsessed him more 
and more. He was, as I have said, intensely English, and 
had a passionate desire for the regeneration and develop- 
ment of England. He had the same kind of reforming and 
prophetic spirit as Shelley had; also perhaps the old habits 
of his schoolmaster days never quite left him. This led 
him often to write with fervour about subjects which in 
personal intercourse one was not aware of. The War came 
like an avalanche, overturning all his hopes, and gradually 
more and more bewildered and horrified him to the extreme 
limit of his ultra-sensitive being. His wife, to whom he 
was devoted, was German, and this naturally made his 
position very difficult. There were many places in Eng- 
land where they were not allowed to live—also he was 
extremely poor, for publishers were not then anxious to 
take his work. He was already too ill to serve in the 
Army, and indeed he hated the thought of killing, although 
at moments he said he would like to go “ and fight and 
fight,’’ if he could stop the war, but would add, ‘* You 
know I am a proverbial exaggerator.”’ 

It was under the influence of the War that his mind 
turned to elaborate a philosophy which, perhaps, he 
thought would clarify the purpose of men, but this, I be- 
lieve, drew him away from his natural course of creative- 
ness and complicated his thoughts and his writings. The 
outward upheaval caused by the War engendered a similar 
upheaval within himself. This philosophy was his form 
of escape from the horrors which his vivid objective 
imagination spread out before him. 

Here are a few passages from letters which he wrote 
me at this time :— 

‘* To-day we drove to Bognor. A white, vague, 
powerful sea, with long waves, falling heavily with a 
crash of frosty white out of the pearly whiteness of the 
clay. I saw a soldier on the pier with only one leg. He 
was young and handsome, and strangely self-conscious, 
and slightly ostentatious, but confused. As yet he does 
not realize anything, he is still in the shock. I could see 
him under chloroform, having the leg amputated. It 
was still in his face. But he was brown and handsome. 

‘“It seemed to me anything might come out of that 
white, silent, opalescent sea ; and the great, icv shocks 
of foam were strange. I felt as if legions were marching 
in the mist. I cannot tell you why, but I am afraid. I 


am afraid of the ghosts of the dead. They seem to come 
marching home in legions over the white, silent sea, 


breaking in on ugwith a roar and a white iciness. Per- 
haps this is why I feel so afraid. I don’t know. But the 


land beyond looked warm, with a warm, blue sky, very 

homely ; and over the sea legions of white ghosts tramp- 

ing. Did I not tell you a revolution would come? It 

will come. God help us. The ghosts will bring it.” 
Again :— 

‘* Coming back here, I find the country very beau- 
tiful. The apple trees are leaning forwards, all white 
with blossom, towards the green grass. I watch in the 
morning when I wake up a thrush outside the window. 
Not a thrush, a blackbird, and he sings opening his beak 
and giving out his calls and warblings. He looks so 
remote, so buried in primeval silence, standing there on 
the wall and bethinking himself. Then opening his beak 
to make the strange, strong sounds. He seems as if 
his singing were a sort of talking to himself, or thinking 
aloud, his strongest thoughts. I wish I was a blackbird 
like him. 

‘** The ousel cock of tawney hue, 
And orange yellow bill.’ 

‘“T’ve got again into one of those horrible sleeps, 
from which I can’t awake. I can’t brush it aside to 
wake up. Everything has a touch of delirium. The 
blackbird on the wall is a delirium, even the apple- 
blossom, and when I see a snake winding rapidly in the 
marshy places, I think I am mad. 

‘* It is not a question of me—it is the world of men. 
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The world of men is dreaming, it has gone mad in its 
sleep, and a snake is strangling it, but it can’t wake up. 
When I read of the ‘ Lusitania’ and of the riots in 
London, I know it is so... . I cannot bear it much longer. 
While the madness gets stronger and stronger posses- 
sion, soon we in England shall go fully mad with hate. 
I, too, hate the War and the Germans. Why should 
they goad us to this frenzy of hatred, and why should 
we be tortured to bloody madness when we are only 
grieved in our souls and heavy? ” 


But again and again he preaches to us and to himself : 


‘* One has only to say to one’s soul, be still, and let 
be what will be. One can only do absolutely nothing 
any more with one’s will. Yet still one can be an open 
door, or at least an unlatched door for the new era to 
come in by.” 


The instinct to escape led him even to contemplate 
going away to some far land such as Florida, where he 
hoped to gather round him a few sympathetic friends :— 


‘*T want to form the nucleus of a new community 
which will start a new life amongst us—a life in which 
the only test is integrity of character, so that each one 
may fulfil his own nature and deep desires to the utmost, 
but wherein the ultimate satisfaction and joy is in the 
completeness of us all as one. Let us be good all to- 
gether instead of just in the privacy of our chambers, 
let us know that the intrinsic part of all of us is the best 
part, the believing part, the passionate, generous part. 

‘“We can all come croppers; but what does it 
matter? We can laugh at each other.” 


But when he thought of really leaving, he wrote :— 


‘*T feel awfully queer and trembling in my spirit 
because I am going away from the land and the nation 
I have belonged to, departing, emigrating, changing the 
land of my soul as well as my mere domicile. It is 
rather terrible, a form of death, but I feel as if it were 
my fate. I must, to live. 

‘I am very glad I came down. It will always be a 
sort of last vision of England to me. The beauty of 
England, the wonder of this terrible autumn when we 
set the irises above the pond in the stillness and wetness. 
I came home with the flowers for Freda and my won- 
derful boots. I hope the Hessians are seven-leagued 
boots that will carry me to the ends of the earth to the 
Blessed Isles, to the undiscovered lands whose fruits are 
all unknown to us.” 


The Hessian boots carried him away over many lands. 
wrote not long ago :— 

‘* You ask me if I feel things very much, and I do: 

and that’s why I am ill. The hurts and the bitterness 
sink in however much one may reject them with one’s 
spirit. One ought to be tough and selfish, and one is 
never tough enough or selfish enough, in the proper, 
self-preserving way.”’ 
His favourite device of the Phoenix suits him well. 
He has plucked from himself his own life, and has given 
it courageously, generously to all who know how to read 
him aright, with unprejudiced eyes. 

He wrote of Australia, Mexico, Italy, Sardinia, but 
we shall perhaps always return with deepest admiration 
to those English novels, to the lovely poems, above 
all, those to his mother, whom he loved tenderly. 

As I read these poems and finger his letters, great sad- 
ness comes upon me, realizing that Lawrence the man so 
gentle, so passionate, so sincere and affectionate, should 
no longer be within call . . . but even now, as it is, he 
lives vividly in the memory of all who really loved him, 
and life will always be richer and more beautiful for having 
known him :— 

‘* Surely you’ve trodden straight 
To the very door. 
Surely you took your fate 


Faultlessly! Now it’s too late 
To say more. 


He 


‘‘ It is evident you were right, 
That man has a course to go. 
A vovage to sail bevond the charted seas. 
You have passed from out of sight.’’ 
oO. M. 
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HARRY WELDON 


O Harry Weldon’s dead; and with his death is severed 

yet another link with the music-hall of the past, the 

music-hall of low comedy and comic songs and 
acrobatics, where one sought and found honest, thought- 
less entertainment instead of refinement and pretentious- 
ness. Peace to his ashes! 

He used to be billed, I remember, as ** The ’S No Use 
Comedian,”? and the description was apter than most of 
its kind. it was derived, of course, from his catch-phrase 
** *S no use,’? which he uttered with more frequency and 
infinitely more meaning than Harry Tate’s ‘‘ How’s your 
father? *? or Robey’s ‘‘I meanter say.’? But the fact 
that it was not ephemeral, that it was appropriate, and 
used appropriately, to every situation in which he found 
himself, is indicative of his claim—not that he ever would 
have made such a claim—to be an artist as well as an 
*‘ artiste.” For everything this queer cornucopian 
creature attempted was nugatory and no use. His short- 
comings, in fact, were the essence of his art. His police- 
man ate monkey-nuts, his prison-warder knitted socks for 
the convicts while they escaped, his boxer was a coward, 
his dancing was elephantine, and he could not walk across 
the stage without tripping. Failure was the keynote of his 
success, and one’s heart went out to one who was probably 
doing only a little worse than one might have done one- 
self in similar circumstances. 

Like many other comedians, he had a knack of taking 
his audience into his confidence, but he did so by far 
subtler means than any other I can think of. Formby, 
the best of all exponents of this particular motif in the 
comedian’s repertory, was frankly and personally apolo- 
getic. He, too, could neither sing nor dance, but when 
his efforts came to grief he used to make explanatory 
speeches. He had bronchitis, the stage was slippery, any 
excuse would do, but there was always an excuse. But 
Weidon, like Bluntschli, never apologized. His apologies 
were implicit in his every tone and gesture, but failure 
he never would admit. He never even dared look at his 
audience, but kept his eyes glued to the ground, as if to 
catch our eye was to see in it a recognition of his deficiency 
and to participate in that recognition. So when he came 
on, shouting into the wings, ‘‘ So long, lad, see y’after, 
after t’show,’’ when he inquired before deciding how to 
entertain us, ‘‘ Anybody been singing a_ sentimental 
song-ng-ng? Ruth Vincent been on-n-n? ”’? and then 
retired to a corner to practise ‘‘ I Passed by Your Win- 
dow,” one felt that here was a friendly soul anxious to 
oblige, and that any shortcomings must be glossed over 
for fear of hurting his feelings. Though Weldon’s absur- 
dities were always in character, he contrived somehow to 
make them all a commentary on aspects of the halls. He 
gave no “ slight impressions ”’ of rival stars, but there 
was always a streak of friendly burlesque running through 
his work. He would lollop to the O.P. corner, shade his 
eyes, and gaze into that imaginary vista whose secrets are 
known only to G. H. Elliot and Fred Barnes, or sing :— 


‘I’m going back, back, back, back, back to Alabam 
If I catch, catch, catch, catch, if I can catch a tram,"’ 


in the manner of a hundred home-sick singers whose birth- 
place was no nearer Alabama than Wigan or Whitechapel. 
But no amount of divagations can recall that fat and 
fatuous face, so well-meaning but so hopelessly foolish. We 
shall revel no more in the plight of the ‘‘ White Hope,” nor 
hear again his appeal for a challenger to ten-round con- 
test, hastily altered, when signs of a _ challenger 
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appeared, to ‘* Any lady? ’’; and we may as well give up 
wondering what he really did do to Colin Bell. ’S no use! 
MatTTHEwW NoreGatr. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘‘ Appearances,” Royalty Theatre. 


“6 NY success I may have achieved is due to the 
A\ inspiration I have received from you.’’ The line, 
occurring in a love scene, is typical of this 
curiously naive play, written by Mr. Garland Anderson, 
a negro who was once a bell-hop. Yet with all its in- 
genuousness it has a disarming sincerity which quickly 
disposes of any tendencies to laughter in the wrong place. 
This, I suppose, is because the play is autobiographical, 
and Mr, Anderson had one play in him, just as everybody 
is supposed by pessimistic reviewers to be capable of writ- 
ing one novel. At any rate, however unconvincing may 
be his ‘* principle of success,’’ his own belief in it is con- 
vincing, and that, dramatically speaking, is much more 
important. Personally, I preferred the first and third acts 
to the trial scene, though this received a quite extra- 
ordinary amount of applause on the second night. After 
all, the playwright’s work is largely done for him in a trial 
scene, where everything is naturally to the point, and 
therefore dramatic; and even when the court is an Ameri- 
can one and the prosecuting attorney turns out to be the 
villain (does this happen in all American trial scenes?) one 
feels that it is all much too easy to be admirable. In a 
cast that is middling to good, Mr. Doe Doe Green, a 
coloured actor, gives a comic performance of much 
originality and charm. 


“The Artist and the Shadow,” Kingsway Theatre. 


One of Mr. G. D. Gribble’s troubles in this play seems 
to be that he could not make up his mind what to write 
about. He was brimful of ideas, but the ideas, when 
formulated, fell into groups that could not be made to 
commingle. The result is a play that hops from one mood 
to another, never settling down comfortably, and always 
moving on when it was just about to become interesting. 
Technically it suffers from a certain jerkiness of construc- 
tion. First, there is a sudden incident, over in a flash, 
then a long tract of transitional dialogue, slow-moving and 
hopelessly undramatic, then comes another incident, and so 
on. There is character in it, but not an ounce of wit. The 
writing is generally smooth, but sometimes suddenly be- 
comes stilted, people saying “‘ refer to”? and “I fear ” 
when they mean ‘ talk about ” and ‘‘ I’m afraid.”” The 
acting is on a much higher level than most of the play. 
Mr. Edgar Norfolk, as Ingram, an artist who puts his 
name to a picture painted by a dead acquaintance, rises 
above the fluttering uncertainty of his part and invests it 
with colour and authority. Mr. James Fenton, in his one 
scene—the best in the play—as the dying artist, and Mr. 
George de Warfaz, acquit themselves favourably, and Miss 
Celia Johnson’s broken English as an artist’s model is only 
surpassed by Miss Beatrix Thompson’s intensity as 
Ingram’s mistress and helpmeet. 


Rose Quong and Paul Swan, Rudolf Steiner Hall. 


Rose Quong and Paul Swan gave a recital at the Rudolf 
Steiner Hall on Monday and Friday, March 10th and 14th, 
consisting of a somewhat diverse programme: dances, 
scenes from plays, and poems and short plays from the 
Chinese, or about China. Rose Quong ‘“‘ turned inevitably 
to Chinese sources, evoking from within herself race 
memories which have dictated the gestures, the intona- 
tions, the uncanny perfection of expression wherewith she 
creates a Chinese poem or a few moments of far Eastern 
life.” (So says a programme note.) Her ‘‘ Poems and 
Stories from the Chinese ’”? were, indeed, the best things 
in the programme, the unity of simple words and gestures 
being at times remarkably moving. Paul Swan was best 
also when he was simplest. His dances *‘ Pour le Sport ”’ 
(Tennis, Prize-fight, &c.) were charming. But about the 
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whole proceedings there was an “ artiness”’ and a lack 
of art which after a while became a little cloying. 


The Film Society. 


The Film Society’s programme last Sunday was 
entirely devoted to specimens of the work of women pro- 
ducers, representing England, France, Germany, Russia, 
and America. England and America could not be said to 
have distinguished themselves in this feminine programme. 
The English film, ‘‘ The Last Post ’? (made by Miss Dinah 
Shurey), of which extracts were given, must be one of the 
dullest and most antiquated war films ever made: the 
American, made by Miss Dorothy Arzner and entitled 
‘* Fashions for Women,”’ was a typical example of the 
** sexy ’? commercial film for which Hollywood is chiefly 
noted. ‘* Cinderella,’? one of Miss Lotte Reiniger’s silhou- 
ette films, has been shown before by the Film Society, but 
retains its freshness and its amusing and ingenious quali- 
ties. The French film, ‘‘ The Sea Shell and the Clergy- 
man,’? made by Mme. Germaine Dulac, was rejected by 
the British Board of Film Censors with the cynical verdict, 
** It is so cryptic as to be almost meaningless, If there is 
a meaning, it is doubtless objectionable.’’? The film is much 
too long and is, indeed, more or less unintelligible, but 
its surrealist technique is at least intriguing. Much the 
most interesing item in the programme was the Russian 
**The Peasant Women of Riazan,’? produced by Mme. 
Olga Preobrashenskaja. Only sections of this were 
shown, but these were linked together by a thread of story, 
and were extremely interesting not only for their good 
acting and production, but as illustrations of Russian 
peasant customs. 


The Young Painters’ Society. 


The first exhibition of the recently formed ‘‘ Young 
Painters’ Society ’’ opened at the end of last week at the 
New Burlington Galleries. The object of this Society is 
to give the younger painters and sculptors of the present 
day an opportunity not only of showing their own work, 
but of judging the work of their seniors, and accordingly 
all selection and hanging for this exhibition was done by a 
committee of artists under the age of forty. The result is 
a very large and exceedingly varied and interesting exhibi- 
tion. Various groups—the East London Group, the London 
Artists’ Association, and the Seven and Five Society—have 
** walls ”? to themselves, and the rest of the space is taken 
up by the work of unattached artists. The “ seniors ” 
have by no means been omitted—in fact they are very well 
represented. Mr. Steer has a very fine landscape, Mr. 
Sickert two or three good examples, Mr. Frank Dobson a 
very beautiful torso in stone and a fine female head. Mr. 
Fry, Mr. Duncan Grant, Miss Ethel Walker, Mrs. Vanessa 
Bell, Mr. Matthew Smith, Mr. Cedric Morris are all here. 
But apart from the artists of established reputation there 
is much among the work of the less known which is both 
interesting and promising and imaginative. The East 
London Group, which, as a group, is the most unknown 
quantity here, provides much that is stimulating and full 
of vitality. The work of this group, as a whole, is less 
preoccupied with formal] picture-construction and more con- 
cerned with commenting on life than that of the majority 
of the artists who exhibit here. 

* 7 * 


F. D. A.’s ** Greeting to the New Member of the Solar 
Family ”’ sets out on its voyage :— 
O small and distant star, 
We think of you with pain, 
Up yonder where you are, 
No heat or light,—no rain! 
Yet you for greeting look? 
—Take then our envious cheers,— 
You have, at least, no Beaver-brook, 
O star, nor Rother-meres. 
* * * 
Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Sunday, March 28rd.— 
Sir Albion Banerji, on 
Problems,’’ Conway Hall, 11. 


‘Indian Educational 
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Monday, March 24th.— 
Lord Hewart, on ‘* Law, Ethics, and Legislation,’’ 
the Wireless, 9.20. 
Tuesday, March 25th.— 
Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner, at 50, Holland Park, 4. 
The Philharmonic Choir Concert, Queen’s Hall. 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole, on ‘* Cobbett’s England,’’ Conway 
Hall, 7. 
Wednesday, March 26th.— 
‘* The Damask Rose,’? a Musical Romance, at the 
Savoy. 
Mr. Howard Robertson, on ‘‘ Architecture of To-day 
and To-morrow,”’ Royal Society of Arts, 8. 
Mr. W. Citrine, on ‘* Labour,’’ the Wireless, 7.25. 
Thursday, March 27th.— 
Cochran’s 19380 Revue, at the London Pavilion. 
‘* The Dream of Gerontius,’? Royal Albert Hall, 8 
(Royal Choral Society). 
Parents’ National Educational Union, 
Livingstone Hall, Westminster. 
Friday, March 28th.— 
** Fighting the Waves,’? by Mr. W. B. Yeats, at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith (Matinée). 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Sir Nigel Playfair, on ‘‘ Drama,’? London Day Train- 
ing College, 6.30. 
Mr. W. Robson, on ‘ Local Government,’’ Morley 
College, 8. 


Conference, 


OMICRON. 


SPARROWS AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 


THE tall monotonous pillars stand in a row 
Lifting identical, joyless curls of stone; 

Sentinel over the ranged and glittering show, 
Gods forgotten, rainbow glasses, 

Frail shadows from kingdoms gone. 

I step through the pillars and over my head 

Come countless voices from out of sight. 

Man’s grimy, greedy, voluble parasite, 

The London sparrow, before he sleeps for the night, 
Stays for a little his mating and feeding and fight; 
To sing to the sunset fading in dusky red. 


It is hardly a song at all 

Like the song birds sing in the summer between the trees ; 

It is more like a shriller hive of bees, 

This sibilant, whispering, multitudinous call, 

Or the woodland itself gone harsh and shrill 

With the dust and blare and grind of the town. 

Nevertheless they do it still; 

Despite the glare and the noise, for the sake of something 
forgotten, 

They sing the red sun down. 


Long ago I had lifted my head, 

And thought, there they are, singing as Hudson said; 
Far from the rustle and green of water and tree, 

Singing the fall of day they can hardly see; 

And smiled to think I had noticed it, even I. 

But now,—I go by. 

I go without staying and leave them singing 

Up in the cornices dreary and grey. 

I take no heed, but hurry away. 


For my thoughts, like the sentinel pillars, 

Hold the image of something gone; 

Something lovely and dear, not safe to ponder upon, 
Shut up and secret, since life, it seems, goes on; 

Since grief can be but one’s own, a thing hidden away, 
And the sparrows’ clamour belongs to that other day. 


Lucy MAsTERMAN. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
EMILY DICKINSON 


HUNDRED years since Emily Dickinson was born; 
JA impossivie ! 'To those who know her, the most living, 

contemporary, mockingly future of poets, this 
chronological fact is a little dust blown by the wind; and 
** to celebrate her centenary ”? would sound like a parade 
of Ruritanian generals saluting a snowdrop. Yet the 
occasion will serve as well as any other to point out that— 
there is Emily Dickinson. It will not be easy to do much 
more. There are spirits moving in verse who never did 
and never will provide satisfactory ‘* matter ’’ for the con- 
structors of theses; what could a dozen volumes do to 
make the light of Emily Bronté, or Christina Rossetti, or 
Charlotte Mew, or Emily Dickinson more entertaining and 
impressive? My excuse for a few paragraphs on Emily 
Dickinson, whose secret must be listened for in her poetry, 
is merely that of the doorkeeper, or signpost. Passions 
like hers are not for immodest circulations, and there is 
something in the sad saying that you can never tell a 
secret to him who knew it not. But I am sure that there 
are many who would respond to Emily Dickinson if merely 
the ‘* letter she wrote to the world ”? could be delivered. 

* * * 


The centenary year brings us from America a new 
biography of this Emily, by Josephine Pollitt.* | The 
author is a hearty imitator of ‘‘ old prints,’? but from the 
first paragraph you conjecture that Emily, when we reach 
** the Dickinson home,”’ will have slipped out from all this 
description into the woods. ‘* One glaring forenoon early in 
June of 1840, the old Massachusetts stage-coach was 
making its way, as usual, along the road from Belcher- 
town.”’ The driver flicks away “‘ a glutinous blue fly,’’ the 
four black horses trot very creditably—but instead of Emily 
in the stage-coach we have several pages of the Reverend 
Aaron Colton. And yet there is some approach; for Aaron 
was to be ‘* the pastor of the Dickinsons *” from 1840 to 
1853. Meanwhile, Emily became twenty-three years old, 
and was educated according to the best principles. Then 
she fell in love. Her biographer tells us all that has been 
disclosed of this passage, and ‘‘ some besides.’’ Lieutenant 
Hunt was married, and to a friend of hers. Emily resigned 
herself to that barrier. He died in 1863. Emily stayed 
until 1886; then her poems began to be transferred from 
her bureau into print. The process continues. 

* * * 

Nevertheless, what accessible abundance of an un- 
guessed poetry awaits those who have not vet opened the 
** Complete Poems ’’+ and ‘* Further Poems ” of Emily 
Dickinson! Perhaps the word ‘* unguessed ” is speaking 
beyond warrant, for later writers have caught something of 
the same quick vibration and communicated it to us. Nor 
would I go as far as the niece of the poet, who is also her 
editor, and challenge the analysts of poetic mode with a 
statement that ‘* As to the modern lyric as we know it, the 
important thing is that she did it first.”? Emily Dickinson 
may have missed the poems of Herman Melville, but she 
was well aware of the Brontés and the strange secluded 
victory of their laconic lyrical confessions. Moreover, 
Emerson had been heard through America, and his poetry 
had worked out its curious track. It would be possible 
almost to describe the verse of Emily Dickinson with ex- 
pressions, mutatis mutandis, drawn from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s chapter on Emerson’s poems. ‘* This little planet 
could not provincialize such a man. . . . One cannot help 
feeling that he might have dropped in upon us from some 
remote centre of spiritual life, where, instead of addition 
and subtraction, children were taught quaternions, and 
where the fourth dimension of space was as familiarly known 
to everybody as a foot-measure or a yard-stick is to us. 
. . . . There is something in his verse which belongs, in- 
dissolubly, sacredly, to his thought. Who would decant 
the wine of his poetry from its quaint and antique-looking 
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lagena? . . . In his exquisite choice of descriptive epithets 
he reminds me of the tenui-rostrals. His subtle selective 
instinct penetrates the vocabulary for the one word he 
wants, as the long, slender bill of those birds dives deep 
into the flower for its drop of honey.’’ 

* * * 


That is something like a technical account of Emily 
Dickinson’s poetry, of which one may add one or two 
characteristics. It is as a rule a lyrical epigram, sudden, 
soon cut short, colloquial, celestial. It follows more or less 
the expectation of stanza-form and even of rhyme, but 
almost invariably in its rapid transit the greatest thoughts 
are expressed, or scenes created, with unusual decisions of 
accent and word. It is by her extraordinary, inexhaustible, 
and oracular control of words like hieroglyphs that Emily 
Dickinson perfects her poems. With an illusory easiness, 
even raggedness, she sends out each little squadron of 
verses to storm some formidable and complex-surrounded 
thought—and one, or two, or three of her phrases blow the 
trumpet that brings the walls crashing down. You had 
hardly thought anything was about to happen. You missed 
the costly and far-flung preparations for victory. And then 
the flags are seen in the central redoubt. Yet, 

‘*T found the phrase to every thought 
I ever had, but one ; 
And that defies me,—as a hand 
Did try to chalk the sun 


‘* To races nurtured in the dark ;— 
How would your own begin? 
Can blaze be done in cochineal, 
Or noon in mazarin? ”’ 
* * * 


The possible difference between the poets of this period 
and those of the past lies in physical perceptions, or in the 
willingness to let them find expression, no matter how odd 
and rare they may seem. Life has been less minutely re- 
garded in ages less toilsome. Great-sized monsters, 
especially theological ones, have demanded the faculties of 
the imaginative. And now we are in a time of sensations 
rather than of thoughts. The life of Emily Dickinson must 
have been an acuteness of sensation accompanying, or in- 
stantly creating, a newness of thought. ** Her body 
thought ”’ :— 

‘* There came a wind like a bugle ; 
It quivered through the grass, 
And a green chill upon the heat 
So ominous did pass 
We barred the windows and the doors 
As from an emerald ghost... .” 


Her sense is delicate indeed, and makes its statement of 
elemental recognitions with the aid of an independent 
fancy. She is content at times to regard Nature’s qualities, 
and is happy to give them their eulogy in their reflection : 
‘* The rat is the concisest tenant. 

He pays no rent,— 

Repudiates the obligation, 

On schemes intent... .”’ 


‘* A sepal, petal, and a thorn 

Upon a common summer’s morn, 

A flash of dew, a bee or two, 

A breeze, 

A caper in the trees,— 

And I’m a rose.” 
She honours almost all things imaginable with her paradox : 
will speak of ‘‘ that pale sustenance, Despair ”; argues of 
routine with, ‘* Capacity to terminate Is a specific Grace.”’ 
Yet the precious element in her is not named yet. It no 
doubt ‘‘ comes under the heading” of the mystical 
intuition. Whatever you call this unconfinable, adventur- 
ing, divining presence, it invests her poems with their own 
glory; it says the last word for her in composition, it 
decides the pulsation and variation of the verse. 
EpmunD BLUNDEN. 
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POPE AND PSITTACOSIS 
Alexander Pope. By EpitH SITWELL. (Faber & Faber. 15s.) 


A REVIEWER Who wishes to criticize this book with the com- 
plete impartiality which it deserves is in a considerable 
quandary. Miss Sitwell not only possesses, but has used, so 
many qualities which should make her an ideal biographer 
and critic of Pope that it is difficult not to choose the easy 
path of praise, and it may even seem churlish not to do so. 
On the other hand, Miss Sitwell's faults of judgment and 
method are so serious that annoyance at seeing her spoil a 
good book by them may destroy one's impartiality, especially 
if her curiously naive and persistent mannerisms add some 
irritation to this annoyance. The reviewer, therefore, starts 
out to say what he thinks of this book with the feeling that 
he is walking into a hornets' nest by way of a quagmire. 


Let us approach the nest somewhat gingerly and 
deviously. Pope has been singularly unfortunate in his 


biographers and critics. The reason may be found partly 
in his own character, and partly in the history of England 
and the history of English literature. He belonged to an 
age that was killed dead in 1789, though the corpse was not 
buried until about 1848. He was the last great English poet, 
and probably the greatest, of that age. But he was not 
merely of his age, he was completely enclosed in it. All 
great writers date, but their genius is almost always such 
that it spills over into the past and the future. Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Milton, Dryden, Wordsworth—each bears the charac- 
teristic stamp of his time, but none of them can be com- 
pletely enclosed in a century. But in Pope there is absolutely 
nothing which does not belong to what we mean by ‘“ the 
eighteenth century,'* and not only England and Europe, but 
the whole universe, as they existed before his birth and 
after his death, have no contact with him or meaning for 
him. Everything about him was localized and temporalized 
in this way—his genius, style, language ; his philosophy and 
his thought; his manners, feelings, temper, ideals, and 
character. There is no reason to believe that such localiza- 
tion and temporalization of a writer must necessarily narrow 
his genius or limit his achievements, and Pope stands out 
as one of the greatest English poets. But it must necessarily 
make him very difficult to criticize or appreciate by anyone 
who is not completely in sympathy with the attitude and 
rhythm of that particular age. The difficulty has been the 
greater in the case of Pope, because very soon after his 
death there began a conscious revolt against the whole 
scheme of things in which he was so completely enclosed, 
against the formule of society, politics, and art out of which 
his poetry is fashioned. The force of that revolt has even 
to-day not quite spent ifself, and there is an element in him, 
therefore, with which very few people born after 1789 have 
not felt themselves out of sympathy. If you read such a 
biography of Pope as that by Sir Leslie Stephen, you may 
see how hopeless, how ridiculous it was for an eminent 
Victorian to appreciate the poetry, tolerate the manners, or 
understand the character of a great poet who embodied ‘‘ the 
eighteenth century."' Biographically, too, Pope, it must be 
said, suffers from his personal character. If ever a man had 
excuses for being an unpleasant character, it was this un- 
fortunate cripple, but while excuses may excuse facts, they 
cannot alter them, and the fact is that Alexander Pope, 
though a great poet, was a most unpleasant little man. 
Miss Sitwell’s great merit as a biographer and critic of 
Pope is that she is a poet herself and has real sympathy with 
and understanding of his art and outlook. Where she allows 
this sympathy and understanding unaffectedly to carry her 
along through the narrative of Pope’s life or to point out 
the beauties of his poetry, her book is admirable. She makes 
one see him more clearly and appreciate his poetry more 
fully than one has done before. What greater merit, one 
may ask, can there be in a biographer and critic? None, 
but when in the end she spoils her book and destroys one’s 
confidence in her as a biographer and one’s faith in her 
criticism, one’s disappointment is all the greater. Miss 
Sitwell's great fault is lack of judgment and balance. She 
falls into the absurd habit of contemporary biographers of 
unconsciously assuming that a man must be all white or all 
black. Pope is all white, and all his enemies, all his critics, 
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even (almost) poets who do not write like Pope are all black. 
The result is that her complete picture of Pope is just as 
foolishly distorted and exaggerated in one direction as Sir 
Leslie Stephen’s was in the other. Pope was a terribly 
quarrelsome, vain, malicious, malignant, treacherous, mean- 
minded man. There is no reason why a great poet should 
not have such faults, and why a man with these faults should 
not also have some very good and charming qualities. Pope 
could be generous and affectionate as well as mean and 
malignant ; he was a good son and an entertaining com- 
panion. But from Miss Sitwell’s account you would hardly 
guess that his character, like that of the rest of the world, 
was particoloured. All his faults are ‘‘ blamed on to”’ the 
wretched Dennis, and we are asked to believe—with no 
evidence—that his whole life was blighted and his character 
embittered because in 1711, when he was already twenty- 
three, Dennis wrote the coarse and cruel attack upon him in 
which his physical deformities were jeered at. Miss Sitwell 
loses all sense of proportion over this incident, and even her 
style becomes hysterical: ‘‘ What blackness of despair, what 
dripping poison, what chaos of the polar night, can have 
fallen in his heart, ruined by this foolish and malignant 
cruelty.”’ But this complete lack of balance and judgment is 
shown by her not only in the Dennis incident, it appears 
whenever she has to deal with Pope’s many quarrels. She 
is absurdly unfair to Lady Mary Wortley and Hervey, while 
on the other hand she glozes over or excuses conduct in 
Pope which, if Dennis or Curll or Hervey had been guilty 
of it, would have drawn from her the most terrific condem- 
nation. What a pity it is that English biographers think 
that they must always be moralists and then try to combine 
the duties of an advocate with that of the Almighty on the 
Day of Judgment. 

Miss Sitwell has many interesting and subtle things to 
say from time to time about the technical beauties of Pope’s 
poetry, but even her criticism is spoilt by advocacy, as, for 
instance, when she argues that his poetry is not monotonous, 
because it is not completely monotonous. Here, again, and 
in her own Style, Miss Sitwell ruins her book by exaggera- 
tion. Her style is very odd. In practice she has two. For 
page after page she will write admirably and simply the 
narrative of Pope’s life, and then suddenly she will seem 
to pull herself together and remember that she must write 
impressively—and then we are given a purple passage. Only 
one of these purple paSsages comes off, and that is a long 
description of Swift going mad. Miss Sitwell suffers from a 
kind of literary psittacosis ; she works herself and her lan- 
guage up into a condition of exaggerated ornamentation 
which always ends in the parrot. If she mentions trees, they 
are always ‘‘ faunal’’; winds are “ little’’; seas are ‘* un- 
dying *’; the moon “ shines on the otherwise empty floor like 
a bouquet of pale flowers’’; trees ‘‘ flash like icebergs ”’; 
dust is ‘‘ death-pale ’’; the fingers of sylphs are ‘* long,’’ and 
dews are ‘‘ dark.’’ Sooner or later, the experienced reader 
of Miss Sitwell says to himself, we must reach the parrot, 
and, sure enough, he gets not only the parrot but the 
macaw :— 

“This lady of quality, when her face is unlit by the 
deathless flares of the link-boy Pope, remains to us in the 
character of a dilapidated macaw, with a hard, piercing 
laugh, mirthless and joyless, with a few undescriptive, 
unimaginative phrases, with a parrot’s powers of observa- 
tion, and a parrot’s hard and poisonous bite.” 


COUNT KEYSERLING LET LOOSE 


America Set Free. By CoUNr HERMANN KEYSERLING. (Cape. 18s.) 


CouNnT KEYSERLING is a man with a message :— 


“In so far as within the woman and the child the 
principle of cohesion is originally predominant, both are 
very close to each other (although we shall see later that 
woman as opposed to man never really is a child); and 
this explains why women and children, and not men and 
children understand one another best. The father sym- 
bolizes the spiritual principle within the child; he is the 
spiritual principle in the form of a projection.” 


Realizing the difficulties which his writings present to the 
uninstructed, the Count never tires of recommending us to 
read his other books. ‘*‘ Whoever is not satisfied with what 
he finds here (and I hope many will not be) will find full 
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details in my books ‘ Creative Understanding’ and ‘ The 
Recovery of Truth.’ ’’ Exactly to appreciate ‘‘ America Set 
Free *’ one must have read six guineas’ worth of the Count’s 
previous works. But then the result is remarkable. ‘* Most 
people,’’ he writes, ‘‘ are of the opinion that I have treated 
Switzerland worst of the countries I have considered. .. . 
But my object was to induce achange. And precisely in this 
I have succeeded. . . . Within six months after the publica- 
tion of the book a fairly clean severance seems to have taken 
place between the Swiss who stand for a better future and 
those who are Satisfied with everything as it is.” His new 
book is ‘‘ not a book on America, but for Americans.’’ And 
within six months it will no doubt have produced among 
them a similar severance between the sheep and the goats. 

Let us forget the numerous passages which appear mere 
jargon to those who have the disadvantage of neither being 
American nor acquainted with the Count’s w@uvre. What, 
then, that is comprehensible has he to say of America? ‘I 
am fundamentally indifferent,’’ he begins, ‘‘ to the question 
whether I am correct in all my statements of facts.’” And 
again: ‘‘I am far from sure that I have hit the truth all 
the time. First of all, I stayed in the United States too long 
—fully four months. Intuition works instantaneously, and a 
protracted experience does not improve its processes.’’ How- 
ever, ‘‘ during my travels about the country I guarded myself 
with almost old-maidish precaution against information.”’ 
These statements, coming in the first pages of the book, seem 
calculated to prevent any sensible person persevering with 
it, unless, like the reviewer, he be paid to do so. But Count 
Keyserling is not nearly such a fool as he pretends to be. 
He certainly owes much of his success to the nonsense he 
talks, a sort of nonsense which has hardly been equalled 
since the time of Cagliostro. All this talk about intuition 
no doubt impresses a large class of people—and I am bound 
to presume that it impresses the Count himself. But it 
remains evident that he is an observant and wideawake 
person with a sense of humour and a capacity for wit. 

In the less mystical parts of his book there is much that 
is sensible, though little that is original about the Americans. 
Their most outstanding national characteristic, he finds, is 
generosity and good will, and a lack of envy and jealousy. 
‘* Americans really care for money much less than Euro- 
peans do.”” This, I fancy, is true. Unluckily the Americans, 
like the ancient Israelites, incline to believe that virtue is 
rewarded by riches, so that though they care little for money, 
they respect it as a symbol of a well-conducted life. Almost 
everything else which the Count finds to praise in the United 
States is merely potential. ‘‘If you do this, if you stop 
doing that, you will become a wonderful people.’’” Nowhere 
does he mention the exasperated sensitiveness of the Ameri- 
cans to criticism. (They lack the conceit which makes us 
English so impervious to other people’s opinions.) Reck- 
lessly, then, he says what he thinks. ‘‘ Bad cooking and the 
way people put up with it are gigantic obstacles to an 
American culture.’’ ‘‘‘ Cleanliness’ and ‘ purity’ are to 
the American the alpha and omega of culture.” ‘* The 
mental slowness, not the quickness, of the native American 
type first strikes the European who is capable of penetrating 
below the surface.’’ ‘‘ In America there is no art of conver- 
sation.’? And, in a phrase which puts the individualist’s 
point of view very neatly, ‘‘ The first postulate of the culti- 
vated man is not that of the modern American, ‘I am as 
good as you are,’ but ‘I, being what I am, you should and 
must be different ’.”’ 

In one sense, then, America is as depressing a spectacle 
as Russia. Both accept the dogma ‘‘ Man finds his fulfilment 
not in his perfection as an individual, but as a member of 
a group,” while the Count maintains that if spiritual life 
is to predominate, individual life must mean more than 
collective life. His first point is therefore that America is 
socialist, social service being its highest ideal. The second 
point is what the Count calls the ‘ privatism ’’ of America, 
of which the incompetence of the political system and the 
general disrespect for the law are manifestations. And the 
third is the childishness of Americans. The country is ‘‘ one 
single kindergarten.’’ ‘‘ The ideals of likeableness, of a good 
time, of ‘popularity’ in the kindergarten sense, that is 
apart from all intrinsic value, predominate.'’ He blames the 
too great intimacy of children with their fathers, and the too 
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great power of the women. ‘‘ All over the world the only 
real winners of the Great War were women.”’ 

An adequate explanation of the singularity of American 
civilization has not yet been found, and I do not think that 
the Count offers any very attractive hypothesis. There are 
three points which are probably more important than he 
allows. First, the climate. May not the extremes which 
prevail almost everywhere in the U.S.A. be unfavourable to 
a rationalist culture? The air of the East Coast of America, 
moreover, is notoriously like champagne, and is responsible, 
even more than the bootleggers, for the Baecchanalian ex- 
cesses of New York alike in business, art, and daily life. 
Then there is the heterogeneity of the immigrants, and the 
loose federal system, which combine to make Americanization 
and anti-individualism absolutely necessary. Lastly, there 
is the quality of the immigrants—most of them the rebels or 
failures of Europe, who retain and transmit a hearty hatred 
of all superiority. 

America is interesting as a prophecy of the future. ‘‘ You 
go there to have your hand read,” as €octeau said to Paul 
Morand. But it is also a survival. For much that is depres- 
sing in modern America, the closest parallel is to be found 
in England during its Victorian prosperity. Tall hats are 
still worn in New York on Sundays. But the Americans 
possess one virtue which the English are taught in their 
nurseries to consider a vice, curiosity. They are insatiably 
inquisitive of novelty. They do not know it, but they can 
afford to forgive all criticism. For they change continually. 
The supreme merit of America is that it never stagnates. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


THE POLISH DICTATOR 


Pilsudski, Hero of Poland. By Rom LANDAU. 
GEOFFREY DUNLOP. (Jarrolds. 18s.) 


PATRIOTISM is one of the most dangerous and feminine of 
qualities. As fickle as the weather, it can at times, like a 
thunderbolt, strike panic into the heart ef a mob ; at others, 
it can woo away the reason with kisses which are not 
always what they seem. In some countries it is more con- 
stant than in others, and some races have a toughness of 
fibre, combined with certain weaknesses yet tested by cen- 
turies of adversity, which tends to make their tribal spirit 
instinctive, obstinate, persevering, and even fanatical. The 
Jews, the Irish, the Hungarians, the Poles are examples, and 
as soon as the principle of self-determination came into 
fashion they all managed, in their respective ways, to rein- 
force their hereditary nationalism. As for the Poles, nobody 
has done more for their regenerate country than its dictator. 
Pilsudski’s triumphs have been seen since the War, but they 
took the best part of half a century to prepare. Like Musso- 
lini, he began as a Socialist; unlike Mussolini, he can manage 
spadework without limelight. Indeed, with the definite ex- 
ception of President Carmona of Portugal, Pilsudski is in 
England probably the least known of the contemporary 
dictators. Yet around that extraordinary figure the whole 
of recent Polish history has revolved. What a career! He 
was a dictator even in the nursery. In 1887 he went to 
Siberia for having played a part in the same conspiracy 
which cost Lenin’s elder brother his life; and in 1920 he 
saved Warsaw from the Bolsheviks, who were already near- 
ing the suburbs. ‘‘Had Warsaw fallen,” said Lord 
D’Abernon, ‘‘ Bolshevism would have extended to Dantzig 
and Czechoslovakia, to the Ruhr, and to a great part of 
Saxony.’’ And finally, there are these strange last years of 
seclusion in the Belvedere, whence the terrible old man, 
secretive, whimsical, and superstitious, watches the new 
Poland he has done so much to create. 

M. Landau has plenty of common sense, and his admira- 
tion for his hero does not lead him into eccentricity. One of 
his best chapters describes the incompatibility of Pilsudski, 
the grizzled veteran, with Paderewski of the pre-Raphaelite 
coiffure and primrose shantung shirts. Another deals with 
Pilsudski’s superstition and ‘‘ daimonism.’’ And then there 
are charming anecdotes, as when Pilsudski told his children 
fairy stories before the microphone when the whole nation 
was awaiting a political pronouncement. M. Landau is 
fortunate in his translator. 


Translated by 
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NOVELS 
Confessions of Zeno, By ITALO SvEvo. Translated by BERYL DE 
ZORTE. (Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 
Occupied Territory. By ALICE Ritcuiz. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Singermann. By MyrRoON BRINIG. (Cobden-Sanderson. §8s. 6d.) 
Sailor in a Whirlpool. By L. STENI. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Kindness in a Corner. By T. F. Powys. (Chatto & Windus. 
Ys. 6d.) 
The Wolf’s Bride. By AINO KALLAS. (Cape. 5s.) 


‘* CONFESSIONS OF ZENO"’ is by a very long way the most 
interesting novel that has been published this year, and also 
by a long way more interesting than any published last year. 
A short story by Italo Svevo, a small but fascinating piece of 
work called ‘‘ The Hoax *’—also translated by Miss de Zoete 
—was published by the Hogarth Press last autumn, but 
‘* Confessions of Zeno"’ (‘* Coscienza di Zeno,’’ published 
in Italy seven years ago) is the first of his novels to 
be translated into English, and the only novel which he 
wrote this century, for its two predecessors appeared in 
1893 and 1898. ‘‘ Confessions of Zeno"’ is the work of a 
man who had a great deal to say, but very little interest in 
the construction of a novel. Of the six sections in which 
it is written the first three have practically no interdepen- 
dence of matter, and the first section, ‘‘ The Last Cigarette,”’ 
would be better placed anywhere than at the beginning. The 
story is really launched only when we come to Zeno’s 
certificate of sanity in the second section :— 

“| think {my father’s] fault was to take too many 
things in this world seriously. For example: when, after 
leaving the Law for Chemistry, I obtained his permission 
to go back again to Law, he said good-naturedly : ‘It is 
quite clear to me that you are mad.’ 

“I was not the least offended, and I was so grateful 
to him for giving his consent that I thought I would reward 
him by telling him something to make him laugh. I went 
to Dr. Canestrini to be medically examined and get a certifi- 
cate of sanity. It was no easy matter, for I had to submit 
to a long and minute examination. When I had got my 
certificate 1 carried it off in triumph to my father; but I 
could not even win a smile. In an agonized voice, and 
actually with iears in his eyes, he exclaimed: ‘Ah, then 
you really are mad!'” 

But one quotes Zeno with as much diffidence as one 
would tell a family joke to a complete stranger. No one 
who has not read the entire book can realize the full humour 
‘and significance of this or any other extract from it. Ina 
novel of this length it is impossible that everything should 
be of equal merit, and when Zeno’s jokes fall flat, and when 
the analysis of character is elaborate without being subtle, 
one is all the more aware of failure because of the formless- 
ness of the book as a whole. But with that one has said 
everything that can be said in dispraise. Italo Svevo 
possessed a profoundly ironic and perceptive mind. It was 
not in his nature to see any occurrence solely from one 
point of view, but his penetration has neither coldness nor 
arrogance, and the power to expose the complexity and con- 
tradictions of human ngture gave him a delight entirely 
without malice. Zeno gives himself away, sometimes 
deliberately, sometimes unconsciously, a thousand times 
over, but always at his most foolish and fantastic moments, 
he is able in a sentence so to twist the meaning of an 
episode that if anyone is caught out it is the reader. Svevo's 
gift for seeing the unending fraud in human relationships 
—a gift that naturally attracted him to satirize the business 
man, he himself being supremely successful in business— 
is never allowed to dominate his writing. Indeed ‘* Con- 
fessions of Zeno"’ is sad and at times even terrible and 
beautiful. The wife whom Zeno chooses by such a ludicrous 
and unromantic chain of mishaps is a charming creature, 
and the happiness of his marriage to her is not another piece 
of irony, nor is it a sop to the sentiments of the reader, but 
as essentially real as Zeno’s most gross deceptions. Zeno 
is the most satisfactory reply ever made to those who criti- 
cize the analytic and abnormally intelligent mind on the 
ground that it can only destroy and not create. 

An explanation is due to the remaining five authors. A 
book like ‘‘ Confessions of Zeno"’ hangs about the mind 
days after one has finished reading it. For this reason I 
feel that the novels which I subsequently read might have 
seemed more interesting at another time. ‘* Occupied Terri- 
tory "' opens nervously. Miss Ritchie gives the impression 
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of being anxious not to be pinned down to making a very 
definite story about her group of British officers in Germany 
after the war. As she proceeds she becomes surer of her 
subject, and there is delicacy and distinction in her writing. 
The story that develops is simple—the young daughter of 
the colonel comes out to Germany and falls in love with one 
of the officers, her first love—sharp, uncompromising, and 
unrequited. The officer has to be sent away, and so is 
parted from the man who has been his friend since the 
Somme. In such a story much depends upon the ability 
of the author to uncover the vital moments of emotion, and 
in this Miss Ritchie does not disappoint us. 

‘* Singermann ”’ and “ Sailor in a Whirlpool ’’ are both 
depressing books born out of the social dissatisfactions of 
our times. ‘ Sailor in a Whirlpool” describes in a vivid, 
morbid fashion a young man brought up in a slum east of 
London on the Thames. ‘‘ Singermann,’’ a more compli- 
cated and more important type of work, is the history of a 
large family of Roumanian Jews settled in America. There 
is sentimentality, hysteria, and a good deal of sordidness 
in this long book, but there is also realism and vigour, and 
to be trite with the boldness of Mr. Brinig makes triteness 
considerably less of a fault. 

In Mr. T. F. Powys’ new novel the Rev. Silas Dottery 
is kind in his corner, the parish of Tadnol. The characters 
are his domestic staff and his parishioners, the canon and 
the bishop of the diocese with their wives. Mr. Powys 
writes about the loving-kindness of Mr. Dottery, the yearn- 
ing of the maidens and the prying of the canon with a com- 
bination of lisp and leer associated chiefly with the lascivi- 
ousness of dotage. Whether you call it a comedy, an allegory, 
or a fable, ‘‘Kindness in a Corner ”’ is in poor taste. 

‘The Wolf's Bride’’ is a short story with venerable 
traditions—the story of Woman into Wolf. The imagina- 
tion of the author is hardly strong enough for the romance 
of the theme, but it is simply and gracefully presented. 


Lyn LL. IRVINE. 


POETRY AND PERSONALITY 


Christ in the Synagogue. By L. AARONSON. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
Blue Juniata. By MALCOLM CowLeEy. (Cape. 5s.) 

St. James’s Park. By F. O. MANN. (Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.) 
The Cardinal. By FFRIDA WOLFE. Benn. 6s.) 

Poems and Stories. By ORGILL MACKENZIE. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
The Hasting Day. By GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. (Dent. 3s. 6d.) 
Poems Old and New. By E. M. RuDLAND. (Blackwell. 7s. 6d.) 
The Flame of Life. By LADY WENTWORTH. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
Twain One. By RoLD WHITE. (Vine Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Choix de Poémes. By SULLY-ANDRE PEYRE. (Marsyas. 12 frs.) 
Poems and Translations. By R. D. NorRTON. (Medici Society. 


5S.) 


WE are told that Mr. Aaronson is striving to develop a 
“personal idiom.”’ His poems, ‘‘Christ in the Syna- 
gogue,”’ cover a wide range of experience and a 
period of ten years, spent among various surroundings. 
Whether or not the personal insistence irks, there will be 
few who will not, in this record of poetic life, find some- 
thing of advantage. Mr. Aaronson presents his experience 
to us, sometimes brilliantly analyzed, sometimes put into 
narrative, sometimes externally described with careful 
exactness of phrase. The title poem, ‘‘ Christ in the Syna- 
gogue,”’ is a narrative poem of high rhetorical excellence, 
while, at the other end of the poet’s experience, ‘‘ Creation ”’ 
shows a restraint and a compression of phrase which he 
seldom elsewhere attempts to attain. Often he allows his 
images to become blurred because he cherishes a sentimental 
regard for his emotion rather than an objective realization 
of his experience. At other times, however, his images are 
clearer. ‘‘ Toulon—the Quays”’ is a most successful piece 
of word-painting, and for showing how an experience is 
destitute of any appeal to the five senses there can be no 
better simile than this :— 
“their nights of love 
Were like the odourless silence of plain glass 
With the stark tastelessness that’s decay itself.” 

Malcolm Cowley is a young American poet, but ‘‘ Blue 

Juniata ’’ also represents work spread over a number of 
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years. It affords an interesting contrast to Mr. Aaronson’s 
‘‘ Christ in the Synagogue.’’ Mr. Aaronson breaks down 
experience into its component parts, but Mr. Cowley is intent 
upon building it up. He has grouped his poems into five 
divisions, each linked by a note setting them in time and 
place. This may seem a factitious means of giving a unity 
to isolated episodes, but Mr. Cowley has achieved a synthesis 
of his whole experience as satisfactorily as he has created 
in each separate poem a synthesis of the moment. ‘ Blue 
Juniata ’’ adds to our understanding of life. Some of the 
poems have a sincere ‘‘ modernist *’ technique, but they fulfil 
the first axiom of Keats and ‘ surprise by a fine excess and 
not by a singularity.’’ There is also an excellent command 
of rhythm and verse-phrase which delight the ear. 

In ‘‘ St. James’s Park *’ F. O. Mann continues his tales 
in verse. He is adept in striking a situation, developing it 
with poetical economy and ending it with a praiseworthy 
command over pathos. The second half of the book contains 
a number of word-etchings of life carefully observed, lyrics 
of city and suburb. This quality of an etching also belongs 
to the imagery of ffrida Wolfe’s poems, with their tidiness 
and surface charm, but her subjects are more whimsical, 
and she is more delicately disillusioned. ‘*‘ The Cardinal,” 
which is Mrs. Wolfe’s only book of serious verse since 
‘* Vanities," published twenty years ago, shows a great 
advance towards technical perfection. 

The best of the poems in Orgill MacKenzie’s ‘‘ Poems 
and Stories ’’ is ‘‘ Sheena, thought dying.’’ Few others have 
the same compulsion towards poetry, but they all leave us 
with a respect for the poet's sensibility. Mrs. MacKenzie’s 
stories have the same integrity as the poems. They are well 
told and admirable for their variety. 

There is very little that can be said about ‘‘ The Hasting 
Day.’ It is a book of occasional verse by George Herbert 
Clarke, who is Head of the Department of English in Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario. In ‘‘ Poems Old and New,” 
by E. M. Rudland, a number of sonnets are devoted to Vic- 
torian celebrities. Other poems voice a political idealism, 
and one sonnet addresses Bernard Shaw as “* thou.”’ 

Lady Wentworth is descended from Byron, and a preface 
to her book, ‘‘ The Flame of Life,’ has been written by John 
Murray, whose publishing house is so closely associated 
with Byron. Much of Lady Wentworth’s poetry is more 
enjoyable than, say, Byron’s ‘‘ Hours in Idleness.’’ Her 
love poems in the sonnet form are the most successful. 

‘‘ Twain One,’ by Rold White, is also a book of love 
verses. They overflow ecstatically until, ‘* thrill-satiate,’’ the 
author turns to philosophize his song. Sully-André Peyre 
makes a claim upon English readers by having written, in 
addition to poems in French and Provengal, thirteen poems 
in English. They have a simplicity and a symbolism which 
at times recall Blake. There is a literal translation line by 
line into French. For translation which manages to combine 
the virtues of both poetry and translation we have a slim 
book by R. D. Nortorf. His translations are mostly from 
the French symbolist poets, who are never very easy of 
attainment to English readers. Mr. Norton’s book is pre- 
faced by a letter of good will from Paul Valéry. 

JAMES THORNTON. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY GENTLEMAN 


An Eighteenth-Century Gentleman, and Other Essays. By S. C. 


ROBERTS. (Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


‘* Mrs. ALLEN,’’ says Jane Austen in ‘‘ Northanger Abbey,” 
‘was one of that numerous class of females whose society 
can raise no other emotion than surprise at there being any 
men in the world who could like them well enough to marry 
them.’’ Mr. Roberts's latest volume is one of those harmless 
little books which are equally incapable of exciting any 
emotion but surprise that someone should have thought it 
worth while to have them published. 

It is a volume of Johnsonian oddments, with an essay 
on Lord Lyttelton and one on Macaulay. Lord Lyttelton was 
an amusing figure in a mild way, and quite a promising 
subject. He wrote almost nothing worth remembering. Mr. 
Roberts quotes that little, with a good deal more, and it 
must be allowed that one or two of the disinterred fragments 
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still glimmer feebly. The lines to Belinda, which Dr. 
Johnson praised, are not at all bad:— 
‘Be good yourself, nor think another’s shame 

Can raise your merit, or adorn your fame. 

Prudes rail at whores, as statesmen in disgrace 

At minisiers, because they wish their place.” 

There are one or two neat thrusts in the Persian Letters ; 
on the new style of architecture, for instance :— 

“When we came in, though it was in the midst of 
Winter, we were carried into a room without a fireplace ; 
and which looked, if possible, still colder than it felt. 1 
suppose, said I, this stone-vault that we are in is designed 
to be the burying-place of the family : but I should be glad 
to see the rooms in which they live; for the chilliness of 
these walls is insupportable to a Persian constitution.” 

It is the faintest kind of fun; and if we found it in a con- 
temporary review we should hardly look for the author's 
name. But in a writer so long and utterly forgotten, it 
seems creditable, like an unexpectedly bright remark from a 
child ; as Dr. Johnson said of women preaching, “ it is not 
done well ; but you are surprised to find it done at all.’’ 
And the wit, such as it is, has every advantage of setting ; 
of the enchanting prose which anyone, apparently, could 
write in the eighteenth century. Still, Lyttelton’s work 
scarcely deserved even an essay. Lyttelton himself, as has 
been said, might have been made something of; but Mr. 
Roberts only puts things down, he has no notion of working 
them up. Yet there are plenty of models for this condescend- 
ing kind of biography. 

The essay on ‘*‘ Macaulay—the Pre-eminent Victorian,’’ 
had no such possibilities. It is a little late in the day to 
quote and commend the ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,” “A 
Jacobite’s Epitaph,’’ and the ‘‘ Last Buccaneer: and surely 
it is equally time a superior smile ceased to adorn the 
features of the critic whenever the Victorian age is men- 
tioned. Mr. Roberts rises above this tradition in theory, 
but is constantly breaking his shins over it in practice. Even 
the wretched Lyttelton is labelled Victorian, and likened to 
Charles Kingsley and the Prince Consort, on account of his 
moral tone. Baiting the Victorians, indeed, though a 
childish pastime, seems likely to remain popular. It raises 
a glow of self-esteem in the general bosom, and supplies 
jokes very cheap. 

The Johnson essays are the backbone of the volume. 
They are unlikely to attract any but the deyout Johnsonian ; 
he will certainly be pleased with them, unless he is insen- 
sible to the gratification of identifying under a new disguise 
a great deal of information he already possesses. But 
although this pleasure is worth paying for, even a John- 
sonian may hesitate to give six shillings for a small 
judicious dose of Boswell-and-water, when he can have the 
whole bottle, undiluted, for four-and-six. 

Two of the Johnsonian papers are entitled Imitations: 
Mrs. Piozzi to Madam d’Arblay on Boswell’s letters, ana 
Boswell himself on ‘‘ Corsica, the Scented Isle.’’ They are 
innocent little jokes. A schoolmaster who was given them 
by one of iris best pupils would be pleased with their style, 
but not startled. 


HIS PET AVERSION 
Mr. Lloyd George. A Study. 


9s. 


By SiR CHARLES MALLET. (Benn. 


IT is at once the good and the bad luck of Sir Charles Mallet 
that he can recall the long, peaceful afternoon of English 
public life. He saw and tasted the days when Mr. Asquith 
used to walk along the Embankment from the Temple, where 
he spent his mornings to the House of Commons, where he 
spent his evenings and made an occasional Ciceronian 
speech. He remembers the age when Sir William Harcourt, 
a man of great rotundity, would lecture Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, a man of great length, on what he had done to the 
Sinking Fund, and Sir Michael would make an irritable 
reply. Good was it to be alive in those days and to be a 
member of the Eighty Club and to go about speaking on the 
iniquitous Education Bill in a village school or on a village 
green, under an elm! Serious things occurred, of course, 
even then. It was a serious thing when Sir William Harcourt 
and Lord Rosebery did not speak; it was a serious thing 
when Sir George Osborne Morgan went and asked Sir 
William Harcourt what were the prospects of the Welsh 
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Fiction 
a long-awaited masterpiece 


CONFESSIONS OF ZENO 


by Italo Svevo Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


ITaLo Svevo was, when he died in September, 1928, 
the greatest contemporary Italian novelist. James 
Joyce made his work known in France, and after the 
war he enjoyed great literary renown on the Con- 
tinent. French critics have hailed him as ‘“* The 
Italian Proust.” “‘ Zeno ” is a very long novel, his 
latest and most mature work, delightfully humorous. 
“* Svevo is a born novelist. He has only to name a 
character for it to come alive. . .. He will undoubtedly 
be best known by ‘ Zeno,’ ” says The Nation. 


BOTTOM DOGS by Edward 


Dahlberg Introduction by D. H. Lawrence 


3rd Impression. 7s. 6d. net 
ARNOLD BENNETT in the Evening Standard on Jan- 
uary 2nd, 1930: “ It is a true book, one of the truest 
that I remember . . . contains remarkable things... 
a dreadful piece of convincing realism.” 
ARNOLD BENNETT in the Evening Standard on Jan- 
uary oth: “‘ It takes you by the scruff of the neck 
and violently forces you to see, and to see afresh.” 


THE SPECIALIST by Charles 


Sale Ilustrated by William Kermode 


Fcp. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
The fame of ‘“‘ The Specialist ”’ has already reached 
England. It is a homely and innocently Rabelaisian 
little book which in less than a year has established 
itself as a minor American classic and sold over 
300,000 copies. “‘ Gentlemen, you are face to face 
with the champion privy builder of Sangamon Coun- 
try,’’ says Lem Putt, The Specialist; and then he 
tells of his experiences and the secrets of his trade. 
The book is worthily printed at the Curwen Press. 


RED SAP by John Easton 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 

Mr. Easton is the author of “‘ Dog-Face ”’ and, with 

R. H. Mottram and Eric Partridge, of ‘‘ Three Per- 

sonal Records of the War.” 

“* A sense of reality clings to the wildest adventures in 

‘Red Sap.’ With uncanny and curiously leisurely 

skill he throws into a Bloomsbury house the distilled 

quintessence of all the ooze of Asiatic murder.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


General 


LINCOLN by Emil Ludwig 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. net 

““T see him like one of Shakespeare’s characters, 
absolutely original, comparable to none, immemorably 
unique. He has fascinated me for years, and if some 
good may be found in this effort of mine, it has 
sprung from a personal sympathy which I have never 
felt so strongly for any other great man of history,” 
writes Lupwic in his Preface. 


ESCAPE by Francesco Nitti 


Illustrated. 1os. 6d. net 
FRANCESCO NITTI is one of the three notable Italian 
political prisoners to escape after thirty months of 
imprisonment from one of Mussolini’s dreaded 
rison islands. ‘‘ Escape ”’ is the dramatic story of 
ife on the island, and of his escape. 
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Letters from Mary Goodbody 


Give the children 
Vita-Weat 





My dearest Amy, 


You need never apologise for “worrying” me 
about the children. And I must say you’re quite 
right about their teeth, because whether they grow 
up with strong, sound teeth depends on the care 
taken of them now. 

if | were you, I should give them that nice Vita- 
Weat instead of ordinary bread. It’s the whole- 
wheat crispbread, you know, that Peek Freans 
make. They'll like it better than bread, and its 
“crunchiness” is the best thing possible for their 
teeth. Also it’s packed full of those things they 
call vitamins, and very good for the inside. | find 
that children who eat Vita-Weat seldom or never 
need aperients. 

lf you ask Dr. Macdonald, he'll tell you all about 
Vita-Weat. And if you and James take to it your- 
selves, you'll both feel all the better for it.... 


Vita-Weat 


THE BRITISH CRISPBREAD 


Cartons at 1/6 and I€d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


Made by 


PEEK FREAN 


Makers of Famous Biscuits 
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Disestablishment Bill and Sir William Harcourt told him 
what they were, in words which everybody in the House 
overheard. The South African War brought this Antonine 
period rather to a close. The South African War was a 
really serious thing. Many lives were lost there, and some 
windows were broken here. The Volunteers went! But 
even so, the South African War happened a long way from 
home, and it was always possible to be quite academic about 
it. No one’s peace was very seriously threatened, and still 
less anyone’s pocket. It is fortunate to be able to remember 
those times ; it is unfortunate when one cannot forget them. 

And that is where Sir Charles Mallet rather goes wrong, 
and why much of the criticism of Mr. Lloyd George con- 
tained in this book will leave the average reader cold. He 
seems to be testing Mr. Lloyd George by the precise standards 
of an age te which Mr. Lloyd George will not in history 
belong. Seeing that so much of his book is on Mr. Lloyd 
George as a War Minister, it will sound too violent a paradox 
to say that Sir Charles Mallet has forgotten that there was 
a war. But in a sense it would be true, and the answer to 
much of this nagging is that these things were done when 
the high roads were broken up and the waters were out and 
the file of which Sir Charles Mallet is so fond afforded no 
precedent. 

Plainly, Mr. Lloyd George is Sir Charles Mallet’s bug- 
bear. But it is not to be supposed that he cannot be fair 
to him. On the contrary, he makes favourable admissions. 
But the worst of it is that these admissions—or, at any 
rate, one of these admissions is such a large one that it goes 
far to wreck the purpose of the book. We read that ‘so 
far as Mr. Lloyd George kept alive and represented the 
unconquerable spirit of the nation, he has a place in history 
which no one will dispute.’’ This is precisely the rock on 
which stands the fame of the elder Pitt, and Sir Charles 
Mallet must beware of the unamiable company of that 
colleague and critic of Pitt of whom it was said that while 
Pitt could do nothing but glory in the trophies he could do 
nothing but grumble at the bills. Sir Charles Mallet is on 
surer ground when he reaches the Coalition phase. Here, 
indeed, there is a place for grief and the wringing of the 
hands. And it is easy to see now what Mr. Lloyd George 
ought to have done in his own interests at the end of the 
war. He ought to have retired at once to his tent—to have 
carried all his laurels safely into a less exposed situation— 
to have asked for a rest and gone if possible into private 
life. Had he done so, he would now so certainly be the 
unquestioned master of the country, that one almost thinks 
the better of him for not having done it, and for having 
chosen rather to flounder on, arm in arm with the Tory 
colleagues whom fate has fastened on him, through the 
further mud and morass of the post-war period. 


THE CHURCH 

A History of the Modern Church. ay 63. W@W. €.. Wamp. 
(Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

Christian Public Worship: Its History, Development, and Ritual 
for To-Day. By THoMAs L. HArRRis. (Williams & Norgate. 
6s. 

Upon all sides we hear of declining Church attendance, and 

superficial critics leap to the conclusion that organized 

religion is played out. A little knowledge of history or a 

slight understanding of human nature should be enough to 

refute such a view. The Church has often proved unworthy 
of its high calling, and the War showed how far, in recent 
times, official Christianity had lost vital touch with the spirit 
of its Founder. But the Church, being composed of fallible 
human units, has necessarily to learn through experience, 
and, much as we may deplore its weaknesses, we need not 
pronounce its doom till it no longer shows itself willing or 
capable to learn. Mr. Wand, who has made a survey of 
the whole field of universal Church history from the sixteenth 
century to the present day, shows that organized religion, 
even when most conservative, has not been stagnant. It 
has often failed, and failed badly ; but it has always retained 
enough vitality to renew its growth. Mr. Harris, a young 

American minister, reflects the fact that evolution continues. 

Mr. Wand’s book is a marvel of compression, and, con- 
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sidering the nature of his task, of fairness. AS @ mere 
assemblage of well-arranged facts—an elementary ‘* outline” 
of post-Reformation religious history—his volume should at 
once take its place as the standard work. While not hiding 
his own Broad Church allegiance, Mr. Wand summarizes 
with insight and sympathy the varied achievement of the 
many religious sects that have developed since the break-up 
of mediwval unity, and he sees those sects as each contribu- 
ing its distinctive quota towards a fuller unity in the future. 

Mr. Harris also looks towards a synthesis. He is 
specially concerned with ritual. But he is no “ ritualist ” in 
the colloquial sense ; he applies the word ‘ ritual" to all 
organized worship. His point is that ritual of some kind is 
an indispensable element in religion. ‘‘ Thoughts,"’ he says, 
‘‘are often too deep for words, rarely too deep for ritual.’’ 
It is, in his opinion, ritual that produces the spirit, rather 
than the spirit that creates the ritual. This may seem 
equivalent to saying that it is the waving of the trees that 
inakes the wind, and not the wind that sets the branches 
astir. Mr. Harris, at all events, is greater than his theory. 
His pages glow with passionate spiritual sincerity—with the 
desire to see the values of Christ made operative im life. He 
never forgets that while ritual may be a means—for him the 
first means—to an end, it is not the end itself. 

Nor is Mr. Harris, like most ‘ ritualists,"* a partisan. 
He is catholic rather than Catholic. He argues that ritual 
should not merely be brought into harmony with modern 
thought, but that it should be varied to suit the needs of 
different types of congregation. By way of illustrating his 
ideas, he appends a number of forms of service, adapted by 
himself for various occasions and bodies of worshippers. His 
aim has been to combine what is vital in old liturgical prac- 
tices with what is best in modern theology, science, and art : 
to blend tradition with experiment, beauty with reason, 
‘action * or ‘‘ drama "’ with silence ; and to make each type 
of service a carefully thought-out and really significant 
unity. He presents these specimen forms of worship as 
demonstrating possibilities rather than as models to be 
actually used. He is no dogmatist ; still less is he a cheap- 
jack, hawking a ‘‘new”’ religion. He approaches his 
problem with wisdom, reverence, and humility, and his book 
is to be welcomed both for its practical suggestions and fox 
the spirit that inspires them. 


THE DUTCH EXHIBITION 


A Commemorative Catalogue of the Exhibition of Dutch Art, 
held in the Galleries of the Royal Academy, 1929. (Oxforii 
University Press. 105s.) 

This commemorative volume gives the admirably com- 
piled catalogue of the Dutch Exhibition and illustrates it 
by 120 plates, mostly in collotype and a few in colour. It 
coniains also a short introductory essay by Sir Charles 
Holmes, which gives a very clear and succinct historical 
survey of the origins and course of development of the 
Dutch school. Naturally the essential question in such an 
expensive and handsome commemorative volume is to what 
extent the illustrations are well chosen and how well they 
do in fact commemorate the original pictures. It is, alas, 
impossible to give a favourable answer to this question. I 
the choice of pictures it would be possible to cavil at many 
omissions and regret some inclusions. We could, for in- 
stance, have done without Carel Fabritius’s overworked 
Goldfinch, we should have liked to have at least one of 
the Paul Potters, and we are sorry to miss Rembrandt's 
Still Life and several of his smaller pieces. But all this is 
matter of taste. What should not be, but perhaps after all 
is, a matter of taste, is whether to aim in reproductions at 
accuracy, precision, and clearness, or at a general appear- 
ance of luxury and expensiveness. Unfortunately, whether 
the publishers have persuaded the public or the public have 
forced the publishers’ hands, the tendency of recent years 
has been strongly towards the latter alternative. Certainly 
in this work those who desire to recall more than the general 
superficial aspect of a picture will be totally disappointed. 
With a view to avoid a very unreasonable prejudice against 
a shiny paper, these collotypes are done on so rough a sur- 
face that a grey mist is spread all over the image. It is 
utterly impossible to get the correct contrast of tones, and 
impossible to recognize in the least the actual handling 
of the paint. Naturally enough, the drawings fare 
better, and indeed those done in pen-and-ink are almost the 
only satisfactory reproductions in the book. 
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STUDIES IN SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 
Edited by R. H. TAWNEY 
and EILEEN POWER 


FIRST THREE VOLUMES 


WOMEN WORKERS AND 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
By IVY PINCHBECK, Lecturer in Modern History, 
Bedford College, University of London. 15s. net. 


**She deserves special praise for her sane and comprehensive 
account. The change from the domestic to the factory system has 
often been represented as a great tragedy. Miss Pinchbeck shows 
that the woman-worker benefited.’"—Spectator. 


HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH CORN-LAWS 
By DONALD GROVE BARNES, Professor in the | 
University of Oregon. 15s. net. | 


A history of the governmental regulation of the internal corn- 
trade from 1660 to 1846. A study of the reactions to and 
influence of public opinion on the successive policies. 


ANGLO-IRISH TRADE 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
By A. K. LONGFIELD, LL.B.,M.A. _12s. 6d. net. 


A detailed account, based on new material from the English 
Customs Accounts and Port-Books, of Anglo-Irish trade in Tudor 
times. Trade included fish, leather, wool and linen, horses, 
timber, wine, dyes, drugs, etc. 


ROUTLEDGE 


Carter Lane, 





Broadway House, London, E.C. 

















PAINTED VEILS 


a novel 


JAMES HUNEKER 


* 





It is in a very real sense the crowning 
work of Huneker.—H. L. MENCKEN 


LAURIE 7/6 




















_ VENUS ON WHEELS 


by 
MAURICE DEKOBRA 
DS 
VERY WITTY 
VERY AMUSING VERY FRENCH 
LAURIE 7/6 


























TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


Pott 8vo. 


FIRST AID FOR 
THE BEST-SELLER 
By Professor E, WEEKLEY 


An eleventh-hour attempt (doomed, states the author, from the 
outset) to dam to-day’s flood of deplorable English, and champion 
the cause of grammatical sobriety. 


THE FUTURE OF CENSORSHIP 
By WILLIAM SEAGLE 


Censorship, which means to-day sex-censorship, is one of the 
major modern problems. ‘This volume deals with the existing 
situation and forecasts the future. 


THE FUTURE OF LITERARY 
CRITICISM 
By GEOFFREY WEST 


From the viewpoint that the critic’s task is to make explicit 

the values implicit in literature, the writer executes a caustic 

survey of literary criticism to-day, and states the hope for 
future salvation. 


THE LIMITS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
By M. JAEGER 


“A very sensible and entertaining bhook.’—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘ Much knowledge of the subject is displayed. Ali 
students of psychology should read it.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE FUTURE OF OXFORD 
By W. J. K. DIPLOCK 


“4 downright and cleverly written defence of Oxford intellec- 
tual life.’—Spectator. ‘“ A reactionary hit-back.”—Daily Mail. 


Send for Full Prospectus. 


KEGAN PAUL 





New Velumes. 2s. 6d. net 


Hleureuse Prize 1930 


PORTRAIT IN A_ | 
MIRROR | 


By CHARLES MORGAN |] 
7s. 6d. net 
MACMILLAN & €0., LTD., LONDON | 




















Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E,C, 
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EACH YEAR 
5/- we need 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. Please send your 5:- 
to-day, and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
OVER 62,000 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 


Tar Eant or Harnowsy, Georce F. Suez, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Read, London, W.C.2. 
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A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


Literary histories are almost always engaging, if only 
on account of the variety of writers with whom they have to 
deal. ‘‘ Scandinavian Literature from Brandes to our Day,”’ 
by H. G. Topsée-Jensen, published by Allen & Unwin 
(7s. 6d.) for the American-Scandinavian Foundation, is a 
capable guide-book to its subject, and introduces us to 
numerous authors besides those familiar to the ordinary 
English reader. The pigeon-hole method (‘‘ his sensual- 
transcendental eroticism,”’ ‘‘ her neo-romantic symbolism ’’) 
organizes the material for a more thorough study of Scandi- 
navian literature, in which gloom and pantheism apparently 
prevail. Professor Reynold A. Nicholson's’ standard 
*‘ Literary History of the Arabs’ is produced in a revised 
edition by the Cambridge University Press (21s.). This well- 
known book is ‘‘ neither too popular for students nor too 
scientific for ordinary readers,’’ and is issued as a coim- 
panion volume to E. G. Browne’s “ Literary History of 
Persia.”’ 

The third and fourth volumes in the uniform edition of the 
works of Sinclair Lewis are ‘‘ Main Street’? and ‘‘ Our Mr. 
Wrenn *’ (Cape, 5s. each). Not for Mr. Lewis the hidden 
places of the soul, any more than for our Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Bennett. ‘‘ Kipps"’ and the ‘“‘ Five Towns”’ and ‘‘ Main 
Street *’ are variations on a single theme—the efforts of the 
plebeian heart to illumine the dark ages of democracy, or, 
to be less pessimistic, its success in those efforts. To cele- 
brate this fully would be no limited purpose, but would 
demand very high powers. Now Mr. Dreiser produces some- 
thing much more than a literal picture or light sociological 
record, but Mr. Lewis's America, painted with such in- 
genious wealth of detail, cannot quite put him in the first 
rank of the novelists of this age. Yet his reputation is we!l 
deserved, and will, no doubt, be maintained. 


The supply of war-books appears to be diminishing ; but 
there are new ones to record. General Baker-Carr’s ‘‘ From 
Chauffeur to Brigadier "’ (Benn, 21s.) is a plain memorandum 
of Western Front development, and particularly the growth of 
the machine-gun and the tank; incidentally we see Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw taking “his first, and probably his last, ride in a 
tank,"’ and afterwards wishing to give the driver a Treasury 
note. There is also a tribute to that devoted German 
artillery officer who destroyed so many tanks in the Cambrai 
offensive ; but was the number so great as sixteen? ‘‘ Every- 
man at War" (Dent, 6s.) comprises sixty short narratives 
from all the fronts by men of all ranks, arms, and types ; 
this we believe to be the first book of the kind for the war on 
land, and it has some pages on the sailor’s battles too. Miss 
Luard's ‘‘ Unknown Warriors "’ (Chatto, 7s. 6d.) presents the 
experience of a Nursing Sister in the letters that she wrote 
between 1915 and 1918. She observed the first phase of the 
Passchendaele offensive from a point far from healthy in 
the hideous Summer of 1917—Brandhoek. 


But the receding of the War is more in our thoughts. A 
book with such a title “s ‘‘ The Soul of Picardy ’ (by Henry 
P. Maskell; Benn, 12s. 6d.) makes our ghosts look very 
ghostly. The Somme runs clear to-day. The Picardy most 
of us knew, however, is in Mr. Maskell’s book. He has a 
chapter on ‘‘ Picardy Underground ’’—those tunnels and 
galleries reputed to exist in the area, especially on the Ger- 
man side of No-Man's Land. In ‘‘ The Devastated Regions,”’ 
we may take an imaginary walk into an Albert where the 
Virgin no longer hangs from the church steeple over the 
superstitious soldier. 

The eleventh shilling pamphlet in the ‘ Criterion Mis- 
cellany *"' (Faber) is ‘‘ Nettles,"* by D. H. Lawrence. Its first 
poem (for it contains a set of satirical verses) begins, almost 
like a recollection of Cowper, 

‘* And still in spite of all they do, I love the rose of England, 
but the cabbages of England leave me cold.” 

A fiercer note is heard as the attack on British cabbagedom 
proceeds, and especially when Lawrence expresses himself 
upon the suppression of some of his paintings. One of the 
briefer sallies is called ‘‘ London Mercury.’ This month’s 
‘**London Mercury "’ nevertheless gives us Lawrence’s poem 
‘* Bells." Here, too, are uncollected poems by an earlier 
satirist, and one as outspoken as Lawrence,—Dryden. 

Joseph Conrad's inner conflict, which makes his letters 
se difficult to read with pleasure, finds an important inter- 
pretation in Dr. Gustav Morf's ‘‘ The Polish Heritage of 
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Joseph Conrad *’ (Sampson Low, 7s. 6d.). We are admitted 
to the history of the Korzeniowskis and Bobrowskis, and are 
persuaded to read in Almayer, for instance, Conrad’s hated 
‘* vision of what his paternal ancestors had been, and of 
what he, second mate of the ‘ Vidar,’ might fatally become 
one day.’’ Dr. Morf is also exceedingly acute in his analysis 
of many phrases and metaphorical turns in Conrad's Eng- 
lish, which he shows to be drawn from the same source as 
the speech of the Polish peasant. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


FIVE HUNDRED CONSECUTIVE BRIDGE 
HANDS ANALYZED (Ill) 


CONCLUDED my aarticle last week by calculating—in 
[ ers of a somewhat elaborate formula—the value of 

each series of fifty hands consecutively held by Trinculo. 
My object was to discover how far a relationship is dis- 
cernible betweeN the values of the cards he held and the 
results arrived at in play. 

The data are set out in the table which follows :— 


TABLE V.—COMPARISON OF PLAYING VALUES OF HANDS WITH 
RESULTS OBTAINED 





























Aggregate Devia- Result Devia- Average 
Series Values |tionfrom| of Play |tionfrom|} Points 
of Hands.| Average. || (Points). | Average. || per Hand. 
III B 10,063 | + 438 || — 215 | — 757 
IV B 9,899 | + 274 | +1,533 | + 991 +19.0 
IIIA 9,875 | + 250 | +1,534 | + 992 |) 
IB 9,684 | + 59 | + 792 | + 250 
VA 9,660 |} + 35 | + 40 | — 502 
IIA 9,634 | + 9 || +1,732 | +1,190 +12.1 
II B 9,558 |— 67 | — 614 | —1,156 |; 
IVA 9,539 |— 86 | +1,067 | + 525 {J 
VB 9,471 | — 154 || —1,275 | —1,817 })\ 45 
IA 9,350 | — 270 | + 827 | + 285 oo 7 
Total | 45,421 +10.8 




















What conclusions, if any, can be drawn from this table? 
Does it substantiate the view that the results which one 
achieves depend, pretty consistently, upon one’s cards? 1 
think it does. This inference, however, is to some extent 
masked by the fact that Trinculo, being a strong player 
(at any rate, by Setebos Club standards) is in the habit of 
winning even when his cards are bad. But if we analyze 
further the results set out above, the following facts 
emerge :— 

Trinculo's ten series (of fifty hands each) fall into three 
groups :— 

In the first group are series III.A, III.B, and IV.B, 
in which the cards held were markedly better than the 
average. 

In the second group are series J.B, II.A, II.B, IV.A, 
and V.A, in which the cards held were very near to the 
average indeed. 

In the third group are series I.A and V.B, where 
the cards held were well below the average. 
Considering each of these three groups separately, we 

find that the first yielded on balance a surplus of 2,852 
points, or 19.0 points per hand. The second group yielded a 
surplus of 3,017 points, or 12.1 points per hand. And the 
third group produced a deficit of 448 points, or 4.5 points 
per hand. 

There is thus a definite correlation to be observed be- 
tween the value of Trinculo’s hands and the results arrived 
at in play. I attach great importance to this conclusion. 
For it goes to show how pointless is the comment one often 
hears that generalizations based on one player’s evidence 
are useless, since, after all, one has a!so to take into account 
his partner. If Trinculo always played with the same 
partner, there would be point in this criticism; but, in 
fact, over a series even of as few as fifty hands, his partners 
(and his partners’ cards) pretty well average out. He is 
quite content to test, as he does, the quality of his play by 
comparing, from time to time, the values of his hands with 
the results obtained in the playing of them. 
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1,040 pages, 8,500 addresses of Hotels, Boarding Houses, 

Apartments, Farmhouses, etc. Hundreds of photogravure 

views and word pictures of popular holiday resorts. 
Entirely rewritten -by Maxwell Fraser. 


AUDAUUSEEEUERETESEUEEESESORSEOEPERETES 


6d at G.W.R. Stations, Offices, Bookstalls, 

® etc., or by post from the Superintendent 

of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, W.2. 
(No charge for postage.) 


OBTAIN YOUR COPY NOW 


and book your EASTER and SUMMER HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION in the wonderful holiday lands of the 
glorious West Country. 


BIGGER, BETTER & BRIGHTER THAN EVER!!! 
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Better than 
a Valet! 


With proper care, 
clothes look better and 
last longer and we can 
care for them even better 
than a good valet. For 
6/6 we clean, press and 
generally rejuvenate a 
complete suit so that 
it looks like new. 





May we send you one? 


We would like to send you a 
copy of “Isn’t it True?” a little 
book about our Service which is 
rather different from an ordinary 
advertising booklet. May we 
send you one? 


Achille Serre: 


Head Office and Works: 
Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17 
Branches and Agents almost Everywhere. 

















F. Panferov’s 


BRUSSKI 


A story of peasant 
lifein Soviet Rusta, 
will be ready on 





TUESDAY, MARCH 25th. 


7/6 net 





Martin Lawrence 











LONDON 
THE ARNOLD F. 


VEGETARIAN SOCIETY. 

HILLS MEMORIAL LECTURE 

WILL BE DELIVERED BY 
W. A. SIBLY, Esq, M.A., J.P. (Headmaster of Wycliffe College, Glos.), 
at CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, THURSDAY, MARCH 27th, 

at 7 p.m. Subject: 
‘““VEGETARIANISM FOR YOUNG ENGLAND: 

AN ANCIENT DELUSION DISPELLED.” 

PETER FREEMAN, Esq., C.C., M.P. 4dmission Free. 





Chairman: 

















For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’ S 


Plate Powder 


ere 64 F 2* & 4- 


Sold 














PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 


CONWAY HALL, RED LION SQUARE, W.C.1. 
SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH 22rd, at 11. 
C. DELISLE BURNS, M.A., D.Lit. 
“The Future of Creat Britain.” 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS. Any length cut. 
—James Street Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, N.B. 





Patterns free. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy “ Blattis ’’ Union 
Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Glebe. Extermination Guaranteed. From Chemists, Boots Branches, or sole 
makers, Hewarths, 478, Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/4, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 











If you find any difficulty in obtaining the NATION and 
ATHENEUM locally, you should order it to be supplied by 
post from this office. 


Inland and Abroad: 3 months 7/6; 6 months 15/-; 
12 months £1 10s. 


ORDER FORM. 


To The Manager, 


‘* The Nation and Atheneum,” 
James Street, 


Bedford Row, W.C.1. 


Please send me 
weekly, 


38, Great 


‘* The Nation and Atheneum” by fost 
I enclose cheque or Postal Order for ............ months. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK 


IN THE CITY 


RUN ON LONG-DATED STOCKS—5% WAR LOAN—INVESTMENT TRUSTS—FORD—HALIFAX 


HE professional investor moves, like sheep, in flocks. 

This is largely because the City is a small place and 

because stockbrokers each morning cal] on everyone 
of financial importance. Thus an opinion which is ex- 
pressed in one influential office at 11 a.m. has probably 
gone the circuit of the City by 4 p.m. The run in the Stock 
Exchange in the past ten days has been on long-dated or 
irredeemable gilt-edged stocks. The idea that, in order 
to cure the economic ills of the world, Bank rates in the 
international financial centres must come down to really 
iow levels and remain there, has been held for some time 
by economists, and was brought forcibly to the attention 
of the City by Mr. J. M. Keynes at the National Mutual 
meeting last month. Someone of authority in the City, 
after watching discount rates in the London market fall 
to 2 13-16 per cent., has probably given it out that Mr. 
Keynes is right, and that the fail in short-term interest 
rates must also bring down the long-term. The following 
table shows how the market prices of long-dated or 
irredeemable British funds have improved in the last 


fertnight— 
Jam.i  Mar.7 Mar. 19 Yield % 


Consols 2}% Perpetual 52] 53% 56} £4 8 10 
Consols 4% 1957 or after 82; 84 875 411 0 
Gonvrsn. 34% 1961 or after 74} 76 1-16 79 4 8 9 
Funding 4% 1960-90 85 5-16 8&8} 91g *410 6 
Local loans 3% Perpetual 61 13-16 62 7-16 654 iz 2 


* Te redemption in 1990, 
In contrast with this movement, 5 per cent. War Loan 
since March 7th has only improved from 1023 to 102 11-16. 
* - * 


These remarks must not be construed into a suggestion 
that stockbrokers have no imagination. At the present 
time they are imagining that Mr. Snowden has designs on 
a further conversion of 5 per cent. War Loan. The offer 
of 5 per cent. Conversion Loan, 1944-64 last November 
ended in only £88 millions of 5 per cent. War Loan being 
converted out of a potential total of £233 million—that 
being the total amount of 5 per cent. Conversion Loan 
subseribed for in cash and by conversion. Mr. Snowden 
was, no doubt, very disappointed with this result. On 
the other hand, the success of the recent issue of 4} per 
cent. Conversion Loan which resulted in £32 million of 
54 per cent. Treasury Bonds due on May 15th being con- 
verted (leaving only £23 million unconverted), and 
£60,800,000 being subscribed for in cash, may have 
encouraged Mr, Snowden to make a new effort to fund part 
ef the £2,100 million 6f 5 per cent. War Loan on a lower 
interest basis. If that be his intention, the attempt should 
be made before Budget day, and as soon as Bank rate 
comes down to 3} per cent. 


* + * 


As long ago as October 19th last year we warned 
shareholders of recently formed investment trusts that they 
must expect to see depreciation on their companies’ in- 
vestments. And now even some of the older established 
trusts have suffered. The Investors’ CHRONICLE index 
showed a depreciation last year from their highest prices 
of 7.1 per cent. in fixed interest securities (other than 
British funds), and of 27.8 per cent. in industrial ordinary 
shares. Here are some results collated from the reports of 
trust companies published in the last two months :— 


Book % Increase 

Date of Value of or Decrease at 

Name. Formation. Investments. market value. 
3ritish Investment 1889 £6,713,191 + 13.4% 
U.S. Debenture Corp. 1889 4,348,270 0.8% 
Glasgow Stockholders 1927 1,342,896 8.9% 
English & New York 1928 1,027,647 4.9% 
London Border & Genl. 1928 2.080.094 — 12.5% 


We find it hard to agree with the placid view expressed by 
Mr. J. M. Balfour at the general meeting of the London 
Border and General Trust that ‘‘ the value of a trust com- 


pany’s securities at any given date is largely a matter of 
academic interest, so long as the securities are sound.”’ 
This surely begs the question, especially in the case of 
those trusts which do not publish their lists of investments. 
The companies included in this table all conform to the 
orthodox principles of investment trust practice. The 
unevenness of their results should, therefore, remind share- 
holders that a trust company’s success depends in the last 
resort upon luck or management or both. Management is 
surely of more than academic interest to shareholders, and 
management has a great deal to do with appreciation or 
depreciation in a trust company’s portfolio. We suspect 
that British investment trusts rely too much on the ex- 
cellent ‘* safety-first ’’ policy of applying a portion of their 
profits each year to investment reserve (a policy which 
requires no effort of the brain) and too little on the policy 
of organized research and intelligent anticipation. After 
reading the speeches of investment trust chairmen we are 
left wondering whether there is a science or merely an art 


of investment. 
* * * 


The remarkable recovery of Austin Motor has, of 
course, given opportunity to Sir Herbert Austin to laud 
the blessings of Protection, but Mr. Snowden has a defender 
of his faith in Sir Perceval Perry, chairman of the Ford 
Motor Company of England. Sir Perceval big-heartedly 
declared that his Company did not care whether the motor 
duties were continued or removed or varied. This senti- 
ment is quite intelligible, for the Ford Motor Company 
has flourishing subsidiaries on the Continent and, until its 
Essex plant is completed (which will not be before 1981 or 
probably 1932), is bound to import motor-car parts for 
assembling at the Manchester works. The Ford Company 
in 1929 earned £908,955 from its English and Irish 
(tractor) businesses—representing 21.6 per cent. on their 
purchase price of £4,200,000. It brought into its accounts 
no dividends from its Continental companies, although 
most of them seem to be paying 10 per cent. If these Con- 
tinental subsidiaries earned the same rate of profit on their 
purchase cost as did the English and Irish companies, their 
profits would have amounted to £602,885, giving tota' 
earnings to the Ford Motor Company of 21.6 per cent. on 
its issued capital of £7,000,000. The shares have recently 
risen from £3 to £4 on American buying, a price which 
allows an estimated earnings yield of 5.4 per cent. and a 
dividend yield of only 2.5 per cent. This suggests that the 
American market is again becoming dangerously wild. 

* * * 


The appalling losses which the public suffered as a 
result of the flotation of unsound and trumpery companies 
in the new issue boom of 1928 and the general deprecia- 
tion which even good securities suffered on the Stock Ex- 
change last year, have probably driven more and more 
small investors to the haven of the building societies. 
There, a 5 per cent. yield, free of tax, can generally be 
obtained on shares which are withdrawable without loss 
at short notice. The amounts advanced by building 
societies in Great Britain on new mortgages last year are 
estimated as high as £70 million, as compared with £5% 
million in 1928 and £52 million in 1926. Whether such a 
rapid rate of increase in new mortgages can be maintained 
each year without a general deterioration in the quality of 
the mortgage loans is a question for debate. The recent 
report of the Halifax, the biggest building society in the 
world, should, however, satisfy the most nervous investor. 
This society granted nearly £12} million of new mortgages 
last year, an increase of nearly 22 per cent. over those of 
1928. The total amount now due on its mortgages is 
£44,783,384. And about 81 per cent. of the total number of 
mortgages are for sums less than £500 each—a degree of 
‘* risk spreading ’? which no investment trust company 
could ever hope to attain. 
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THE HALIFAX 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 
GREAT INCREASE OF BUSINESS 
TOTAL ASSETS - ~ £59,394,342. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
to be presented to the Shareholders at the Annual General Meeting of the Society, to be held at Halifax, on Monday, the 31st day of March, 1930. 

















The Directors have great pleasure in submitting to the Members the Annual The Directors recommend that there shall be distributed, in addition to the 
Statement of Accounts, showing the opcrations of the Society during the financial interest of £3 10s. Od. per cent., a bonus of £1 7 Od. per cent. upon the sum standing 
year ended the 31st January, 1930. to the credit of Paid-up Share hold ers, Class 1; and, in addition to the interest of 

fhe success and progress of the Society have been continued to a gratifying £3 10s. Od. per cent., a bonus of {£2 10s. Od. per cent. to the Subscription Investing 
degree, and there have again been large increases in the funds and membership. Shareholders upon the total amount paid by them up to the end of the preceding year. 
The benefits of amalgamation continue to accrue, and substantial economies, with They aiso recommend that the sum of £20,000 be granted to the Staff Super- 
—— ed etiiciency, have been experienced. annuation Fund and that £30,000 be writte n off Office Properties Account. 

ASSETS. -The Total Assets at the end of the year am:inted to £59,394,342, The new Accounts opened during the year numbered 84,701, compared with 
an increase of £5,23,501. 79,297 in the previous year, and the total number of Shareholders and Depositors’ 

RESERVE FUND. —The Reserve Fund, after providing for all interest and bonus accounts open at the end of the year was 397,681, an increase of 35,714 
allotted up to the date of the account, stands at £2,017,598, being an increase of NEW BRANCHES.—New Branc hes | have been opened at Aberdeen, Ayr, Burton- 
£328,359. on- “Trent, Coatbridge, Durnfries, Dundee, Ellesmere Port, Falkirk, Great Yarmouth, 

INCOME.—The Income for the Year, exclusive of investments realised, was Greenock, Harpenden, Kidderminster, “ilmar 1ock, Kirkcaldy, Leamington Spa, 
£29,059,351. Marple, Northwich, Paisley, Perth, Redditch, Stourbridge, Sutton Coldfield, Sutton, 


MORTGAGES.—The amount advanced upon new mortgages during the year Waisall and Wisbech. 
was {£12,455,559, an increase of £2,2 iainly upon the security of dwelling- NEW OFFICE PRE MISES. —New and permanent office premises, staffed by the 
houses for the personal oc cupatic ) wer, Society, have been opened during the year at Blackburn, Edmonton, Ilford, Low 









The new borrowers number 24,064, compared with 20,926 in the previous year, Moor, Pudsey, Secutiiametien and Weston-Super-Mare, and premises acquired and 
and they now show an average of only £517 per new mortgage completed. The arrangements made for new offices at Portsmouth and Belfast. 
total amount now due upon Mortgages is £44,753,384, an increase during the vear The extension of the Society’s Branch organisation to many important areas in 
of £4,212,729, and the total number of Borrowers is 118,560, an incr 





ase of 11,664. the country has enabled the Directors to distribute mortgage investments very 
bt does not widely ( yp are onfident t that this policy is not only a prudent one, but it has 
exceed £500, and the average amount owing on < \ 25 is only i r the Society to employ more capital for new mortgage business 
£377 each. 7 he Mortgage Accounts are in an entirely satisfactory condition, and was most needed and well secured. 
there are no properties of borrowers in the possession of the Society to be reported re to congratulate the Members upon the remarkable expansion 
in the statutory Schedule. the Society during the past vear, as revealed by the Statement of 
SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS. -The amount standing to the credit of Investing ‘ pon the fact that the Society has still further strengthened the 
Shareholders and Depositors is {i 76,744, an increase of £4,910,942 « s year, predominant position it has held for many years as by far the largest Building Society 
PROFITS. —The gr fits of the year, after payment of expenses and in the W wid. 1 also acknowledge and appreciate the loyal and efficient services 
Ta er providing for all interest due to given by the Oifcials and Staff 
: 1olders up to the date of the Account, there remains a surolus ENOCH HILL, 
t ef £455,339. President and Managing Director. 


New Balance Sheet and Full Information Free on Application. 


HEAD OFFICE: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX. 
Lonpon Orrice: 124 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 1377. 





Of this total $1 per cent. are in resp« ct of Moris 
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Make this simple | 
test to-day! 


ROP a Genasprin tablet into a little water and 
almost instantaneously ic will break up into 
thousands of tiny particles. Because of its perfect 
disintegration Genasprin passes quickly through 
the stomach, without disturbing the digestion or 
priisy C2¢angering the heart, and its pain-relieving and 
MADE  getm-destroying properties are swiftly distributed 
by the throughout the system. To banish headaches 


makers of and nerve pains or ward off colds and ‘flu take 
SANATOGEN 


FORMANINT 
and 
GENOZO 


Brand From all Chemists; 
TOOTH PASTE 2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. THE SAFE BRAND 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—Ccontinued). 





REFORMED INNS. 
A** FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (2d., post free) of 170 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the PEop.e’s 
REFRESHMENT House AssociaTION, LtpD. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 198, Regent Street, W.1. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 








CATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply 
Secretary, 81, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 


te the School 





STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 
FOUNDED 1698. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys, 
of Friends and situated 
parts of Britain. 

Applications for entrance Scholarships 
to the Headmaster, from whom full 
obtained. 


controlled by the Society 
in one of the most healthy and beautiful 


to be made before March 8lst 
particulars and prospectus may be 





CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION.—Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-en-Sea. Twe Upen Scholarships of £10 a year will be offered 
on the result of an examination to be held on May 6th, to girls ever 12 and 
ander 14 en the 8ist July, 1080. The Council will give, if necessary, addi- 
tienal grants of the value ef £80 to £40 a year. Entries before Mareh 8ist. 
Apply te Head Mistress. 








EXAMINATIONS. 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS, A.D. 1885. 


EXAMINATIONS. 





OTICE is hereby given that the next Examination of Candi- 
dates resident in England and Wales will be held in London, Manchester, 
Cardiff, and Leeds, on the following dates: — 
Preliminary Examination, May 5th and 6th, 1980. 
Intermediate oo May 7th and 8th, 1930. 
Final May 6th, 7th and sth, 1930. 
Candidates desirous of * presenting themselves must give notice on or before 
April Ist, 1980, to the Secretary, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C.2. 








LITERARY. 





OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original 
designs = 2 oa 
Street, London, 


exclusive 
Write Osbornes, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle 


a 





‘¢°THE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” 


Booklets Free.—Apply 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





ONG POEMS WANTED.—Successful Composer invites known 
or unknown authors to submit Lyrics for prompt consideration. Send 
MSS. and Stamp, “ Composer,” (593), c/o Rays Advertising Agency, Cecil 
Court, London, W.C.2. 





BOOKS on every conceivable subject. 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books. First Editions. 
Sets of Authors, &., &c. Catalogues free; mention requirements. Books 
purchased.—_FOYLE’S, 121-128, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


On approval. 1,000,000 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


SOUTHALL—NORWOOD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


A MALE ASSISTANT-IN-CHARGE of 
required, at a commencing salary of £120 per annum, rising by £10 to 
£150. Public Library experience and at least one L.A. Certificate essential. 


The appointment will be subject to the provisions of the (.oc: 
al Government 
and Other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922. — 


Applications with copies of three recent testimonials must reach the urder- 
signed not later than Tuesday, April 1st, 1980. 


JAS. E. 








Branch Library is 


. , ie 
Public Library PERCIVAL, Librarian, 


Southall, Middlesex. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
READERSHIP IN GERMAN. 
HE UNIVERSITY COURT will shortly proceed te fill the 


vacancy in the Readership in German caused by the appointment of 

Mr. A. H. J. Knight, M.A. (Cantab.), to a Lectureship and Fellowship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Salary proposed is £600 to £700, according to experience and qualifi- 
cations. Duties to start on October Ist, 1930, or as may be arranged. 

Persons of British nationality who desire to be considered for the Office 
are requested to lodge their names with the Secretary to the University 
on or before Friday, May 2nd, 1930, together with 16 copies of testimonials and 
a full statement of qualifications, age, and previous experience. 

The conditions of appointment may be obtained from the Secretary. 

H. 


J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 
The University, 


Aberdeen. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 





BURNETT-FLETCHER CHAIR OF 
HE UNIVERSITY COURT) 


HISTORY. 


has received intimation that 
Professor C. Sanford Terry, M.A. (Cantab.), Litt.D., LL.D. (Glasg.), Mus.D. 
(Edin.), D.Litt. (Durham), Mus.D. (Oxon), intends to resign from the Burnett- 
Fletcher Chair of History as from September 30th, 1930. 
The patronage of the Chair is vested in the University Ceurt. 
The Salary at present attaching to the Chair is £1,075 
Persons who desire particulars may obtain these from ‘the Secretary. 
H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 
The University, 
Aberdeen. 





HE COMMISSIONERS of His Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings invite applications for three posts as Assistant Inspectors of 
Ancient Monuments. 

Candidates should possess knowledge and practical experience in archo- 
logical matters. 

Salary, £200—15—£450 per annum, plus bonus (at present equivalent to 
£299—£609), although an initial salary up to £245 per annum may be given 
in certain circumstances. Candidates must have attained the age of 23, and 
must not have attained the age of 30 on April Ist, 1930, but those who have 
served, or are serving in His Majesty’s Forces, may deduct from their age 
for this purpose any time during which they have so served up to a maximum 
of five years. 

Application to be made in writing not later than Friday, May 16th, on 
a form to be obtained from the Establishment Officer, H-M. Office of Works, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 





BOROUGH OF HASLINGDEN. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 
APPLICATIONS are invited from duly qualified Librarians 


for the above-mentioned appointment. 

Candidates must have had practical experience in public library work. 

Commencing salary £202 10s. per annum, rising, subject te satisfactory 
service, by one increment of £12 10s. and three increments of £15 to a maximum 
of £260 in the case of a male appointment and (in the case of a female 
appointment) by one increment of £11 10s. and two increments of £11 to a 
maximum of £236. 

The appointment will be subject to the conditions of service of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Provincial Council for the Professional, Technical, 
Administrative and Clerical Services. 

Applications, stating age, experience, and professional qualifications, 
together with copies of three recent testimonials, must be received by the 
undersigned not later than Saturday, April 5th, 1930. 

T. OLDROYD, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, 

Haslingden. 
March 


20th, 1930. 





SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


HE COUNCIL invite applications, not later than March 29th, 

for the post of Head Mistress of the above School, to take up duty 

in September, 1930. Applicants must be members of the Church of England, 

and University Graduates. For full particulars and form of application, apply 

to the Secretary, Church Education Corporation, 84, Denison House, West- 
sanennni Londen, S.W.1. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications for 
the University Chair of Modern History, tenable at Bedford College. 
Salary, £1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later 
than first post on April 10th, 1980, by the Academic Registrar, University of 
London, S.W.7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY WOMEN’S APPOINTMENTS 
BOARD 


ANTED.—Part-time Organising Secretary (Woman). Appli- 
cants should be over 30. Cambridge degree preferred. Particulars from 
Miss Jones, Girton College, Cambridge. Final applications by April 8th. 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LISKEARD COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


ANTED, for May 6th, a Senior Mistress, who will be 
responsible for English throughout the School up te Higher School 
Certificate Standard. : 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award fer Secendary Schools, 
with an allowance for extra duties as Senior Mistress. 

Form of application may be obtained by forwarding a stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope to Mr. F. B. Jeffery, District Education Office, 
Liskeard, and should be returned to the Headmaster at the School not 
later than March 29th 

F. R. PASCOE, 


Secretary for Education. 
Education Department, 
County Hall. Truro. 
March 18th, 1930. 
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